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“THE NEW YORKER DOMINATED THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARDS... 
taking home record five most ever 
THE 36-YEAR HISTORY THE AWARDS.” 


THE WASHINGTON POST 


“New Yorker sets record MAGAZINE AWARDS.” 


THE NEw TIMES 


Quality, imagination are still winners. New 
BLEW AWAY THE STANDS ALONE WHEN 
COMES BEING CONSISTENTLY SUPERIOR.” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“MORE THAN EVER, the buzz was about THE NEw YORKER.” 


NEw POST 


“The New Yorker dominated the event 


FOR THE SECOND YEAR RUNNING.” 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“The New Yorker was the big 
SWEEPING THE FIELD WITH FIVE AWARDS.” 


WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 


“Unprecedented” 


VARIETY 


“New Yorker King Mags” 


NEws 


SALUTES 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


WINNING 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
AWARDS 


GENERAL 
400,000 1,000,000 Circulation 


The Sports Issue 


PROFILES 
“The Pitchman,” Malcolm Gladwell 


“Like King,” Adam Gopnik 


REVIEWS AND 
“The Maria Problem,” “The Eye the Land,” 
and “The Light Side the Moon,” Anthony Lane 
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SPECIAL REPORT: THE AOL EFFECT 
MARGARET SULLIVAN THE GIANT How journalists should watch AOL Time Warner. 
Magazines Frank Houston 


PRUDENCE CROWTHER 


Exactitude 


KEEP EYE HIM 
Pittman (left) out front for AOL/TW 


LAWRENCE GROSSMAN 


Television 


GENEVA OVERHOLSER 
includes Lou Dobbs. 
The Audience STAR SEARCH The new CNN. Neil Hickey 
MADGE KAPLAN MORE GIANTS you like deregulation, you'll love Michael 
Health Beat new FCC. Neil Hickey 
THE CHRONICLE CHRONICLES How two ordinary San Francisco 
newspapers are becoming one good one. James Risser 
WAR WOUNDS Why the tough questions for Bob Kerrey came late. 
Christopher Hanson 
BEHIND THE RIOTS Cincinnati, factor that the media 


THE COLUMNIST Daniel Lazare 
Jeffrey Frank 

Reviewed Eric Alterman 
WASHINGTON 


Meg Greenfield 


SEEING MEXICO And not seeing it. Michael Massing 


Reviewed Merrill McLoughlin LETTERS 

BAD NEWS: FIRST PERSON Lauren Janis the McVeigh execution 
WHERE THE PRESS GOES 

WRONG THE MAKING 

THE PRESIDENT 

Robert Shogan 

Reviewed Evan Cornog 

BOOK REPORTS 


Reporters gather 
James Boylan 


the media briefing tent. 


CURRENTS 


DARTS LAURELS 
THE LOWER CASE INSIDE BACK COVER 
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Dillon won this Prize tor Investigative Reporting her 
series, Protect and Collect.” outlined practice which police 
nant: wore rcumventins their «tate laws hy turninc milli 
ments were circumventing their state laws by. turning over millions 
seized drug money the government, which kept portion and 
returned the rest to the police 
The project proved the most challenging ever tor Dillon. She researched 
call 50 state: constitutions and torteiture aws collected police reports and 
court cases from across the country, talked defense attorneys and 
went reluctant they were talk wonder took 
either reformed tnet Jaws Or are cons dering reform. 
q 
asylum policy and the reaso for the 
Over two years, interviewed scores asylum seekers, 
Tulsky also Freedom Information Act battle 
obtain Justice Department database the outcomes more than 
Tulsky’s findings surprised even experts already 
spurred action the Justice Department, both individual 
cases. that Bats investigated and to prevent similar abuses an future 
Congratulations, Karen and Rick. Your determination get the truth 
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INVESTIGATING 
THE INVESTIGATORS 


one-time investigative re- 
porter who now studies the 
subject academic, en- 
joyed your May/June cover 
package 


However, your emphasis 


individual journal- 
ists effectively down- 
played the larger 


otherwise excellent re- 
port investigative journal- 
ism, you briefly write Mitch 
hidden cameras, noting that 
publicity-averse and 
works for all three networks. 
This the perfect story for 
intrepid investigative reporter, 
for Wagenberg journal- 
ist, just does 
the dirty work 
for the networks 


and more crucial and 
economic, political, ask 

social forces Who he, why 


that 
shaped investigative 
reporting. 

The flowering 
the muckrakers 
century ago, for ex- 
ample, was outgrowth 
the abuses spawned the 
huge economic and social dis- 
locations the industrial rev- 
olution. Similarly, the resur- 
gence investigative report- 
ing the 1970s reflected the 
political and social distrust 
authority brought about 
Vietnam and Watergate. 

During both these in- 
vestigative heydays, public 
alienation increased the de- 
mand for investigative re- 
porting; 
and media competition in- 
creased the supply. 

Today, new global tech- 
nologies have the potential 
increase the supply inves- 
tigative reporting even the 
consolidation corporate 
media threatens restrict it. 
The future muckraking 
may not exactly “endan- 
gered,” you put it, but 
very much doubt. 

MARK FELDSTEIN 

Freedom Forum Fellow 
School Journalism Mass 
Communication 

University North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


é 


INVESTIGATORS 


does it, 
how moni- 
tored, how many 
secretly 
taped him, 
what his legal and moral ra- 
tionale, why don’t the net- 
works in-house? There 
are other “independent con- 
tractors” doing similar work, 


customarily invading privacy. 


time for investigation 


these mercenaries using all 


the tactics they use. 
NEVILLE JOHNSON 
Johnson Rishwain, LLP 
Los Angeles, California 


tence “Damage Report: Af- 
ter the Chiquita Story” 
May/June). reads follows: 
“On September 24, 1998, [re- 
porter Mike plead- 
guilty two felony counts 
unlawful interception 
communications 
thorized access computer 
systems civil suit 
Cincinnati.” One the most 
basic concepts that the term 
guilty not applicable civil 
litigation. see publication 
the stature imply oth- 
erwise disturbing. 

also was left wonder 
whether the reference the 
law firm that represented 


Gannett Nickson Peabody 

was correct was actual- 
Nixon Peabody. 

LINDA BELLOWS 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The editors reply: The article 
should have said that Sep- 
tember 24, 1998, Michael Gal- 
lagher pleaded guilty one 
count unlawful interception 
communications and one 
count unauthorized access 
computer systems Ohio state 
criminal proceedings. addi- 
tion, the story mischaracter- 
ized the lawsuit that the former 
Cincinnati Enquirer editor, 
Lawrence Beaupre, has filed 
against his employer, Gannett. 
The suit doesn’t say that Gan- 
nett’s corporate officers were 
unaware the series until af- 
ter was published; rather, 
says that they unfairly placed 
“principal executive responsi- 
bility” Beaupre, despite the 


fact that they had reviewed 


and approved it. The 
Cincinnati law firm represent- 
ing Gannett Nixon Peabody. 


FAITH-BASED NEWS 


Why should anyone sur- 
prised Christopher Han- 
son’s observation that: “There 
was time when journalists 
were expected report 
fact only what they could ver- 
ify empirically, and leave 
assertions based purely 
faith the theologians. 
longer” (“Terms Engage- 
May/June)? 

Has everyone already for- 
gotten the CLINTON TRASHES 
WHITE HOUSE, AIR FORCE ONE 
stories solemnly reported 
the early Bush days? Tom 
Brokaw and Andrea Mitchell 
were particularly egregious 
offenders, although U.S. News 
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day” being spent repair the 
damage merits “place” 
“show.” Not single piece 
evidence for the “vandalism” 
was ever forthcoming. Appar- 
ently because Clinton offered 
pay for any damages the 
Bush people could document 
(reported the British but 
not the American press), Bush 
himself came forth admit 
there was truth any it. 
Having been taken for suck- 
ers the new administration 
(who else would have told the 
tale?), how did the 
spond? The whole story went 
down the memory hole. Al- 
though their readers/viewers 
might have been curious about 
who had sold them this bill 
goods and what their motiva- 
tions might have been the 
kind thumbsucking that in- 
spires hours talk-show chat 
the rest was silence. And the 
reporters might even have tat- 
tled, only penalize whoever 
had made them look like idiots. 
Instead, they just look corrupt. 
EDWARD FUREY 
Woodhaven, New York 


Chris Hanson the mon- 
again. must thank him 
for skewering the lazy re- 
porters who take White 
House handouts “faith.” 
for Ted Gup’s profile 
Jeff Gerth, Gerth’s wide-eyed 
credulity concerning any sto- 
that blackened the Clinton 
administration still doesn’t 
sit well with me. 
ABIGAIL QUART 
New York, New York 


THE NEW ENGLISH 


Having reached page 
copy the May/June 
was about rip out and 
fire off “The Lower case,” 
when decided take time 
Editor? Your Luck”). 
Andrew Cohen reflects 
experience broadcast jour- 
nalism instructor San Diego 
State University following 
twenty-year career news. 
Most the students had little 
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appreciation for grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation. 
habit was circle with 
red pen. One student came 
after class inquire why 
there were twenty-one red cir- 
cles her paper. “Don’t you 
know?” responded. “Those 
are misspelled words, poor 
grammar, and incorrect punc- 
tuation.” Her rationale? “But, 
I’m going into broadcasting.” 
JONATHAN DUNN-RANKIN 
National representative 
American Federation 
Television and Radio Artists 
San Diego, California 


Failing prospective job candi- 
dates for misspelled words 
their cover letters: Andrew Co- 
hen must mad! 

His article really stuck 
chord with me. 

owner I’ve acquired some 
own pet peeves when 


comes hiring able bodies. 


Example: Prospective candi- 


date calls the phone, says 
wants send résumé, and 
proceeds ask for our address. 
response tell him that 
his first test toward getting 
hired find our address. 
Sometimes even give hint 
that the address can found 
the very magazine for which 
wants work. 
Unfortunately this situa- 
much larger problem. “Give 
the news but give 
quickly,” the audience seems 
saying. They’re now sat- 
isfied with fast clips and 
sound bites, the case 
print, headlines, photo cap- 
tions, and short stories. There 
love for the written word 
anymore. The finely crafted 
sentence has become lost art. 
ELAINE TIERNEY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HOLD BACK THE KNIGHT 


ing the ante the media 
lords who are, despite their 
lame defenses, yielding any 
pretense responsible jour- 


nalism the pursuit the 
dollar. former middle- 
management editor who had 
the privilege working 
closely with the late Jack 
Knight, can safely argue that 
would never have tolerated 
anything less than the highest 
professional standards, re- 
gardless the cost doing 
business. tribute Mr. 
Knight, the least that Tony 
Ridder could would 
find way retire the Knight 
name from the corporate title. 
Jack Knight’s distinguished 
leadership has nothing 
common with the Knight 
Ridder product today. 

ABE ZAIDAN 

Akron, Ohio 


OVERTAXED DART 


Interesting, how seemingly 
straight news story can 
turned into cheap-shot Dart 
(May/June). 

The Seattle Times published 
straightforward news story 
saying group wealthy 
Americans had banded togeth- 
oppose repeal the fed- 
eral estate tax. The story was 
placed page one, part, be- 
cause the national group was 
led Bill Gates, the father 
Microsoft co-founder 
Gates and important Seattle 
resident his own right. His 
involvement the effort was 
especially noteworthy because 
much the push repeal the 
estate tax had come from this 
community. The effort against 
repeal essentially pitted Gates 
against U.S. Representative 
Jennifer Dunn, who sponsored 
the repeal legislation and 
whose district includes the Mi- 
crosoft campus, 
Times publisher Frank Blethen, 
who has worked closely with 
Dunn for repeal. criticized 
for giving the publisher 
pulpit” quoting him 
the story. 

What would have sug- 
gested do? Should have 
presented just one side the 
debate? Should have not in- 
terviewed Blethen, given that 
element the story signifi- 


isn’t your 


beat? 


care 


not 
getting 
the full 
story. 
online 


for-facts and 
contacts 


Environmental 
Media Services 


Think the 

(ist 


cant Seattle readers was the 
battle local titans? 

have problem with 
questioning the appro- 
priateness publisher’s in- 
jecting himself into political 
cause. I’ve written columns 
the Times posing the same 
question. I’ve told readers that 
those the news staff 
are uncomfortable when the 
publisher becomes activist, 
and I’ve pledged that our news 
judgment will not affected 
his activism. Our story 
about Bill Gates and the estate 
tax lived that pledge. 

MICHAEL FANCHER 
Executive editor 

The Seattle Times 
Seattle, Washington 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE 


print and broadcast trav- 
journalist, agree with 
much what Tom Swick says 
“Roads Not Taken” 
May/June). believe there are 
two main reasons why many 
newspapers run bland travel 
articles that all sound alike. 
Often, travel-section edi- 
tor will ask in-house writer 
compose travel piece based 
the writer’s recent vacation 
honeymoon experience. The 
resulting story may interest- 
ing the sports crime re- 
porter’s family members, but 
rarely makes for scintillating 
travel journalism. Secondly, 
since most newspapers sub- 
scribe wire service packages, 
which include travel features, 
many editors just plop these 
generic, pre-paid stories into 
their travel sections, thereby 
avoiding layout 
gathering work well pay- 
ments free-lancers. 
RON BERTHAL 
Writer/producer 
“Borders” travel program 
Public Radio 
Jeffersonville, New York 


EMPOWERING THE PRESS 


ough review book, 


Daily News, Eternal Stories: 
The Mythological Role Jour- 
nalism (“The Legends Be- 
tween the Lines,” 
March/April), Christopher 
Hanson says, “Lule’s theory 
news-as-myth not very 
precise instrument for ex- 
plaining why particular 
news story written the way 
is.” 

God forbid ever con- 
coct such instrument. In- 
deed, the book emphasizes 
that the individual news story 
forged from variety 
forces, including understand- 
ings between reporters and 
editors, input 
leagues, expectations the 
publisher, stories clipping 
files databases, writing 
conventions and the influ- 
ence fundamental, mythic 
story forms. 

Hanson also seems as- 
sume that see tabloid dra- 
mas and other sensational 
stuff bad news stories that 
might replaced the 
good news stories myth. 
But the book’s purpose not 
offer replacement for 
dramatic news and tabloid 
storytelling but offer un- 
derstanding them for dis- 
enchanted public and embat- 
tled journalists. 

These are small and subtle 
arguments have with Han- 
son’s reading. was in- 
sightful reviewer for Daily 
News, Eternal Stories. And 
arrive the same conclusion: 
Seeing news myth, under- 
standing the mythological 
role journalism, can 
empowering any reporter 
who seeks greater control and 
appreciation the craft. 

JACK LULE 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


START SPREADIN’ 
THE NEWS 


Congratulations your 
sterling “New York Rules” is- 
sue, worthwhile project, in- 
cluding the comments from 
colleagues across the country. 
The only dimension miss- 
ing was view from foreign 
correspondents employed 
those self-same elite New York 
media. They might have told 
you how utterly provincial the 
New York celebrities appear 
rare visits far- 
flung 


humble visiting 
royalty 
come the com- 
pany colleagues 
languages and are 
conversant the 
political and social 
currents every country 
three more continents, can 
name all the players and ex- 
plain their roles. Suddenly, all 
wisdom does not reside the 
Hudson. Even BigFoot can’t 
squat without thorough 
briefings from the lowly resi- 
dent correspondent. 
JOHN SHEAHAN 
Marietta, Georgia 
(Ex-CBS News correspondent, 
twenty-three years based 
Germany, Poland, Egypt, and 
China.) 


was very disappointed see 
some glaring omissions from 
the magazine world your re- 
cent “New York Rules” issue. 
New York City known the 
magazine capital the world, 
but your Manhattan Media 
Map and the accompanying 
“Shapers” list didn’t portray 
the whole industry. Although 
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you included 
trendier companies Condé 
Nast and Hearst, where were 
Hachette Filipacchi (Woman’s 
Day, Elle, Premiere, Car Dri- 
ver, Road Track, Travel Holi- 
day, and more), Gruner Jahr 
(Fitness, Child, Parents, Family 
Circle, Rosie, and others) 
even Primedia (New York, Sev- 
enteen, Modern Bride, etc.)? 
Many the magazines these 
omitted companies are direct 
competitors publications 
from Hearst and Condé Nast. 
LisA MILLER 
Associate editor 
Day 
New York, New York 


Measuring influence 
tricky business, 
but surely your re- 
porter Camille Fine- 

frock could have 
done better job 
her story “Players For 
starters, she could have done 
little reporting outside Man- 
hattan. Let’s take her statement 
that the World Policy Journal 
“considered the real intel- 
lectual competition for Foreign 
The only evidence 
Finefrock gives for this state- 
ment Congressional Re- 
search Service (CRS) study 
that supposedly identified the 
“forty-three 
foreign policy articles pub- 
lished since the end the cold 
nine which came from 
the World Policy Journal. Prob- 
lem is, according both the 
CRS and the office Senator 
Max Cleland, which commis- 
sioned the report, the forty- 
three works were general sur- 
vey recent articles the 
global role arranged al- 
phabetically and were not 
ranking any kind. Why not 
rate Current History 
Philadelphia-based 
that your reporter doesn’t even 
mention more influen- 
tial? After all, has higher 
factor” (an established 
measure how many times 
the average article from jour- 
nal cited given year) 
Journal Citation Reports than 
the World Policy Journal and 
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more than twice the circula- 
tion. What about The National 
Interest The 
Quarterly, both located about 
300 miles from the Columbia 
University campus? 

like and respect the 
World Policy Journal. 
even been known say 
few kind words about For- 
eign Affairs. But the report- 
ing this story suggests that 
the definition “influence” 
this case has more 
with zip codes and cab fares 
than anything else. 

JAMES GIBNEY 
Executive editor 
Foreign 
Washington, D.C. 


The reality writing about 
foreign policy that most 
the subject matter unreal. 
Whereas nearly all govern- 
mental foreign affairs total- 
secret, the contents For- 
eign Affairs, World Policy 
Journal, Foreign Policy, The 
National Interest, and the like 
are unclassified. That is, the 
public knows maybe per- 
cent what really goes on. 
There are laws tradi- 
tions that require the State 
Department other foreign 
relations agencies candid 
with the American public. All 
government officials are sub- 
ject fines and imprison- 
ment for disclosing any classi- 
fied material. Whenever 
government official leaves of- 
fice, wants publish 
anything that may have in- 
volved classified material, 
must obtain prior approval 
from that government agency. 
Thus, when see writing 
former American officials, 
know they cannot can- 
did with us. cannot expect 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 
matter fact, they may even 
continuing with various 
cover stories diversions, 
the full knowledge that 
classified material will re- 
leased contradict them. 
Furthermore, many govern- 
mental officials be- 
come paid consultants for 
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various interests, including 
foreign governments. (Henry 
Kissinger just one many 
examples.) can’t recall seeing 
any these persons include 
his writings public state- 
ments caveat regarding the 
possible influence clients 
the views expressed. 

The learned journals 
provide some information 
and insight. However, since 
the vast majority foreign 
policy driven economic 
forces and interests, suggest 
that better way get han- 
pages and publications. 

CARL OLSEN 
Chairman 
State Department Watch 


Woodland Hills, California 


MISTAKE WAS MADE 


The intro the Corrections 
section your May/June is- 
sue contained nifty bit 
language. “Several errors crept 
into the March/April you 
said. Errors not creep. They 
have life until give them 
life. make them and 
their creator should own 
them. So, perhaps, next 
time you could shoot for 
something little more direct. 
“We made several errors” 
might appropriate. 
PHIL HAAN 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CORRECTIONS 


The name former dean 
the Columbia Journalism 
School (and publisher 
the 
May/June issue. The correct 
spelling is: Osborn Elliott. 

Although Steve Weinberg was 
early member Investiga- 
tive Reporters and Editors 
(IRE) and the organization’s 
second executive director, 
was not founder, erro- 
neously asserted the end 
his article, “Out the Spot- 
light But the Mark,” the 
May/June issue. 


Knight Center for 


Specialized Journalism 


Journalists 


THE NEW WORKPLACE 
September 9-14 


Deadline: August 


DEREGULATION 
October 21-24 


Deadline: September 


Fellowships for 


Business basics; consumers’ costs 


EDITORIAL WRITERS SEMINAR 


December 5-7 
Subject announced 
Deadline: October 


Fellowships cover all instruction, lodging and meals. 
Funded the John and James Knight Foundation, 
the center affiliated with the University Maryland’s 
Philip Merrill College Journalism. Speakers come 
from research centers, government, business and the 


media. 


apply, send four copies of: resume; statement 
500 words giving reasons for applying; 
supervisor’s nominating letter that agrees cover travel 
and salary; and three published articles; Editors may 
send edited work; broadcasters send tape. Applications 
must received the deadline. 


Send application materials to: Knight Center 290 
University College University Maryland 3501 
University Blvd. East Adelphi, 20742-8068 
(301) 985-7279 knight@umail.umd.edu 
http://www.inform.umd.edu/knight 


The death loyalty and other issues 
ELECTRICITY: DECONSTRUCTING 


THE EXECUTION 


LAUREN JANIS 


man Jesus t-shirt walks 
slowly down the side the 
highway dragging 
wooden cross his back. 
cameraman approaches. Then photog- 
raphers and reporters surround him, 
pointing microphones his face and 
peppering him with questions. 
eighty-six degrees South State Road 
Terre Haute, Indiana. The road 
passes the prison where Timothy 
McVeigh awaits execution for bombing 
the federal building Oklahoma City 
and killing 168 people. Sunday, June 
about 12:30 p.M., the day before the 
scheduled lethal injection, and this lone, 
crossbearing protester the biggest 
piece news that has happened all day. 

have just arrived Terre Haute, 
pulling rental car onto Thomas 
Norris’s front lawn. has lived across 
the street from the penitentiary for thir- 
ty-two years and, overnight, has become 
parking entrepreneur. his lawn, 
there are three satellite trucks, about 
fifty cars, and van selling food and 
drinks. charges $1,000 for satellite 
trucks and $10 for cars. raise gar- 
den, but can’t give vegetables away,” 
Norris says. “This the most ever 
made property.” drive onto the 
flattened grass and hand $10 Nor- 
ris, who sits under tree talking re- 
porters. one the big interviews 
the day. Harold Smith, from Al- 
bany, New York, another death-penalty 
protester, who has been standing down 
the road for three days holding hand- 
made sign that says, “Our Jesus loves 
Tim even Smith tells 
that far has given about seventy- 
five interviews. 

There are 1,400 journalists Terre 
Haute cover the execution. Only there 
isn’t much cover. interviewing 
crazy people because there’s nothing else 
do,” says Thomas Nilssen, photogra- 
pher for Expressen, national daily 
Sweden. 


Reporters gather the media briefing tent, minutes before the death Timothy McVeigh. 


“Columbine, the Florida recount, the 
Unabomber, they all got media circuses,” 
says Kevin Fagan the San Francisco 
Chronicle. “But this insane.” 


Media City rises the front lawn 


the prison. Small white broadcasting tents 
stand about 400 yards from the brown- 
brick prison, carving out the perfect peni- 
tentiary backdrop for their anchors, com- 
plete with curled barbed wire glinting 
the sun. Behind them are air-conditioned 
trailers and long row satellite trucks. 
NBC and ABC have large private tents, 
which buffet meals are served. Off the 
side large filing tent where, for about 
$1,200, you can get table and chair, 


modem hookup, phone, and one bottle 


chilled water. Inside the tent, there are col- 
orful tablecloths and flower centerpieces. 
Out the sun, journalists 
walk through the grass lounge beach 
chairs the shade the trees. Some have 
brought baseball mitts and play catch. 
Others drive from tent tent rented 
golf carts. feels like wedding, except 
that are there cover execution. 
“Camp McVeigh,” grumbles one photog- 
porter. 


McVeigh’s lawyers, Robert Nigh and 
Nathan Chambers, arrive golf cart. 
The media pack circles around them, 
cameras, microphones, and equipment 


hovering like large, mechanical insects. 
few questions are asked; few an- 


swers are given. And then Nigh and 
Chambers tuck themselves into the 
back the golf cart and are whisked 
away, journalists sprinting behind them 
yell one more question and snap one 
more photo. “When you see full-grown 
men running after golf carts with 
lawyers them, that about sums up,” 
says Michael Clevenger, photographer 
with the Courier-Journal Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

held. Inmate McVeigh sleeping some 
and watching television, are told. His 
last meal was two pints mint choco- 
late-chip ice cream. The briefing lasts 
about five minutes. Reporters call the 
news. The words “Mint chocolate-chip 
ice cream” are heard all over the prison’s 
front lawn, spoken into cell phones, re- 
layed newsrooms across the country. 
“That’s right. Two pints.” 
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A.M. outside the prison training 

center. stand the dark, waiting 
choose the ten media witnesses 
who will permitted inside the 
death chamber. the 1,400 journalists 
Terre Haute, 1,390 will see noth- 
ing. The Bureau Prisons has defined 
the witnesses as: one Terre Haute news- 


paper; one Oklahoma City newspaper; 


two print journalists; three television 
news representatives (two national, and 
one from Oklahoma City); one radio 
station; and two wire services. 

are divided category (print, 
television, wire, radio) choose who 


will watch McVeigh die. The Bureau 
Prisons memo says that the method 


selection the journalists (will 
duke out? conduct talent show? 
thumb wrestle?), and that the selection 
process should take more than forty- 
five minutes. Some the big guns 
The Washington Post, The New York 
Times, the L.A. Times had argued for 
veto power, for the right reject jour- 


nalist from small paper who might not 


have the experience expertise 
witness and pool reporter. ultimate- 
decide that lottery the most egali- 
tarian and least insulting method. 

Little yellow tickets are handed out 
the thirty-three print journalists the 


room where sitting, hoping not 


get chosen. all sit gripping our tick- 


ets like third-graders waiting see who 


will first strike the pinata. The Bu- 


reau Prisons official pulls out the first 


ticket from white, plastic bucket and 
reads off number. Crocker Stephenson 
the Milwaukee Journal Sentinel. Then 
Kevin Johnson USA Today. Phew. 


was extremely says John 


Masson The Indianapolis Star. 


felt some says Butch John 


the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Crocker Stephenson, however, feels 
wired. This might because spent 
the night drinking coffee Denny’s, but 
seems excited have been chosen. “It 
was like adrenaline rush,” says. The 
big guns rush over him, dispensing 
advice. Notice the color McVeigh turns. 
Watch his breath. See when stops 
moving. “They were just making sure 
that pay attention,” says Stephenson, 
“which plan do.” 

walk back Media City the dark. 
A.M., and stop David’s Food 
Center forage for breakfast. Raoul 
David, owner the market across the 
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street from the prison, has also become 
local celebrity because his proximity 
ground zero. tells that the re- 
porter from The New Yorker was very 
nice. ask David has any coffee. “No,” 
says, “but follow me.” walks 
his house, next door, where his mother 
makes cup instant. ask her 
what she doing early. She smiles 
and says, “No English.” sit with Mrs. 
David, quietly sipping coffee, watching 
FBI agents stomp around the grass 
through the picture window behind her. 
Back Media City, the clouds bloom 
pink over the prison. The sun rises 
convene for press briefing After 
that, there isn’t much until the main 
event scheduled for seven. Journalists, 
many whom slept all night, 
wander the grounds looking little the 
worse for wear, especially the print jour- 
nalists and photographers. “The print 
guys stumble out cheap hotel rooms 
while the broadcast guys are here getting 
omelets cooked for them and getting 
their hair coiffed double-wide trailers,” 
says Fagan the San Francisco Chronicle. 
killing time. Killing time until Killing 
Time, think myself. Beyond the 
barbed wire and the brick walls, some- 
one there has forty minutes live. 
Reporters begin gather around the 
press briefing tent, chatting quietly, sip- 
ping coffee, munching donuts, making 
porters continue chatting, sipping, 
munching, and cell-phoning. The mo- 
ment comes and goes. It’s 7:01, think 
myself; someone there dying. 
Thomas Norris, the parking king, had 
predicted it. “You look your watch, you 
say, Okay, it’s seven A.M.’ You gonna 
hear it, smell it, nothing.” was right. 
The ten media witnesses return from 
the death chamber and take the stage. 
“Timothy McVeigh died with his eyes 
begins Byron Pitts CBS News. 
Each journalist adds his her version 
the events, and what unfolds feels like 
Rashomon. McVeigh looked with 
sense pride, says one. did not have 
look arrogance, says another. 
looked more fearful, says Pitts. didn’t 
blink. blinked few times. stared 
the ceiling. turned yellow. died 
7:14 A.M. 
The event that 1,400 have come 
cover over. Most have seen noth- 


ing. Ten watched, with perhaps 
mingling sense responsibility and re- 


vilement, duty and disgust. 

made feel like was perverse,” 
Stephenson tells me, his fiery adrenaline 
now gone. was mechanical, ritual- 
ized, and aseptic that felt like Disney 
ride, says. “As began yellow, felt 
repulsed being there.” Stephenson 
quick add that again. Pro- 
fessionally speaking, feels impor- 
tant observe. human level, 
the throng, creeping behind Bud 
Welch, the father woman killed 
Oklahoma City, shoving his tape 
recorder over Welch’s right shoulder. 
“It’s quite relief get back into the 
professional mode,” Stephenson says. 

ext come the victims. Paul How- 
ell, who lost daughter, and An- 
thony Scott and Sue Ashford, 
who survived the bombing, take 
the stage. “I’m feeling pretty good,” says 
Howell. “We were happy,” says 
elated,” says Ashford. had hoped that 
their words would provide the human 
element connect all the hoopla the 
past twenty-four hours the real loss 
and real tragedy and the real reason why 
are here. But they Six years ago, 
168 people lost their lives, and two hours 
ago their murderer was killed. But 
feel the emotion, the impact, the weight. 
I’m not sure what was accomplished. 
the victims feel better? reporter calls 
out. “About that much,” says Scott, indi- 
cating inch with his thumb and fore- 
finger. Howell says that watched, 
thought his daughter and the others 
knew who had died the blast. 
said says, “and toid them it’s 
over with.” 

And was. leave Media City and 
head back car. Harold the pro- 
tester gone. Norris gone from his 
stoop, and his food truck. walk 
along South State Road 63, hear 
sirens. “Did you see that?” asks re- 
porter walking front me. “That 
was McVeigh.” would later find out 
that wasn’t. was decoy hearse used 
for security reasons.) The reporter re- 
cites, “9:36 A.M. Black hearse passes 
with police writes the 
words his narrow notebook. 

The empty hearse heads south 63. 
get car and head 


Lauren Janis assistant editor. 


REVIEW 
HOW THE ENVIRONMENTAL BEAT GOT ITS GROOVE BACK 


May, the York 

Times reporter Douglas 
Jehl wrote some sixty 
stories the environment, 
many them page one. 
expect this,” Jehl says 
“No matter how you measure 
it, terms volume copy 
prominence play, there 
lot environmental cover- 
age recent months, 
the Times, The Washington 
Post, and the Los Angeles Times 
have all beefed the beat 
assigning full-time reporter 
cover from Washington, 
D.C. Capitol Hill, Sunday 
pundits are discussing fossil fu- 
els, and reporters nationwide 
are being dispatched cover 
such stories hybrid cars and 
the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge Area Alaska. 

What causing this resur- 
gence 
porting? “The Bush administra- 
tion putting the environment 
page one,” says Bill Wheat- 
ley, vice-president NBC 
News. become big policy 
story because the Bush ini- 

George Bush came into 
office with parting gift from 
Bill Clinton sweeping execu- 
tive orders the environment, 
such banning road building 
national forest lands. Bush 
whose campaign 
funded the oil-and-gas indus- 
tries and mining companies, 
among others entered the 
scene saying that the country 
faced energy crisis and need- 
rethink long-standing envi- 
ronmental policies. promptly 
ran into controversy with his ap- 


pointment Gail Norton 
Secretary the Interior and his 
reversal campaign pledge 
emis- 
sions power plants. “Bush, 
taking office, pursued agenda 
that many ways was the polar 
opposite” Clinton, Jehl says. 
“Those kinds clear conflicts 
and choices make 

The three nightly network 
newscasts certainly reflect this. 
1989, the year the Exxon 
Valdez oil-spill Alaska, envi- 
ronmental stories (including 
coverage pollution, toxic 
waste, air and water quality, 
global warming, endangered 
species, energy, land-use, and 
conservation) reached high 
774 minutes combined the 
CBS Evening News, NBC Night- 
News, and ABC World News 
Tonight, according the Tyn- 
dall Report, analysis net- 
work-news minutes. The num- 
ber environmental stories 
generally decreased the fol- 
lowing years, from 482 minutes 
1991 174 minutes 1996, 
and 195 minutes 1998. 
contrast, the first four 
months 2001, the total envi- 
ronmental coverage among the 
three major newscasts already 
reached 264 minutes and 
that was before President Bush 
announced his major new en- 
ergy proposals May. “If the 
trend holds, environmental re- 
porting this year will back 
the levels the 1980s,” says 
Andrew Tyndall, editor the 
Tyndall Report. 

The decrease environ- 
mental coverage during the 
Clinton administration raises 
the question: Does take Re- 


publican the White House 
rev the environmental beat? 

Some environmental stories 
were likely missed underre- 
ported the years preceding 
Bush, not only because fewer re- 
sources were devoted the 
beat, but also because environ- 
mentalists were raising fewer is- 
sues. “Environmentalists who 
might have been critical Clin- 
ton may have kept their mouths 
shut because they were general- 
happy with the administra- 
tion,” notes Jehl. 

Another difficulty for envi- 
ronmental reporters has been 
that many issues are more in- 
tractable and complex than the 
current page-one shootout be- 
tween 
“There was feeling the part 
some editors that talk- 
ing about the same problems 
twenty years earlier, says Bud 
Ward, executive director the 
nonpartisan Environmental 
Health Center, Washington, 
D.C. “Environmental problems 
today are more subtle than 
smog over Pittsburgh.” 

Clifford, science/ 

medicine/environment 
the Los Angeles 
Times, critical what 
environmental records 
and policies during campaign 
2000. “It would have been 
good test Ralph as- 
sertion that there wasn't 
worth difference be- 
tween them’ environmental 
policies and records.” 

Today, the controversy over 
new initiatives, along 
with several outlets’ aggressive 


reporting, has helped make the 
environment hot-button po- 
litical issue again. recent 
weeks, the Los Angeles Times 
was one the few outlets 
check out the Bush administra- 
tions assertion that Governor 
Gray Davis California might 
welcome relaxation air 
quality standards light the 
California energy crisis. (He 
might.) The Washington Post 
revealed that the chemical, 
beef, and poultry industries 
were campaigning delay 
long-planned EPA report linking 
dioxin animal-fat traces can- 
cer humans. The New York 
Times revealed government 
studies contradicting Vice Pres- 
ident Dick dismissive 
remarks about the potential 
energy conservation. 

“The environmental beat 
now one the hottest beats 
says The Washington 
science editor, Rob Stein. 
far-flung and fast-paced 
and it's one the most 
cized areas science.” 

Now that the environment 
tendency the part 
some editors say, ‘Hey, 
did story about the world 
coming end yesterday 
new today?’” says Phil 
Shabecoff, former New York 
Times reporter who founded 
environmentalist news ser- 
vice Greenwire 1991. “The 
environment one-shot 
news story something 
that needs covered in- 
depth, day after day.” Now, 


part thanks President Bush, 


perhaps will be. 


—Jane Hall 
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agency. Bearden, who did not 
return repeated calls his of- 


all signed agreements and 
have get their material vet- 


THE THIRD AUTHOR 
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ere the 
interest situation: 
James Risen, New 
York Times reporter 
who covers the CIA, 
advance late 1999 co- 
author book with Milton 
Bearden, retired chief the 
intelligence agency’s Soviet- 
East European division. 
Bearden 
proposed project the 
Publications Review Board 
(PRB) 
group’s censoring operation 
before was sent Random 
House. The CIA will vet the fi- 
nal manuscript before pub- 
lished, sometime late 2002. 
The book, tentatively titled 
The Main Enemy, analysis 
the KGB-CIA rivalry from 
1985 1991, the end the 
cold war, subject intense 


received 


CIA interest, partly because 


the recent indictment Robert 
Hanssen, the FBI agent ac- 
cused spying for Moscow. 
The CIA will also scrutinize the 
section the book that de- 
scribes Bearden’s relationship 
with the convicted spy Aldrich 
Ames, whom supervised 
during the 1980s when was 
stationed Bonn. 
Meanwhile, Risen, except 
for four-month leave last fall 
from the Times focus the 
book, has reported extensively 
intelligence and CIA activ- 
ities during the two-plus years 
and Bearden have worked 
together. writing sto- 
ries about the CIA time 
when the book co-au- 
thoring needs CIA approval. 


“He cover the 
agency while writing 


about it,” says Victoria Toens- 
ing, former assistant attorney 
general the Reagan adminis- 
tration who represents 
agent authors dealings with 
the agency, and who admires 


Risen’s reporting the CIA. 
“If your beat national securi- 
ty, you always rely the CIA 
for your sources. you publish 
things they don’t want see 
print they can cut you off. The 
question is, During the time 
book, keeping things out 
his articles?” 

Risen and his editors the 
Times insist his reporting has 
not been compromised the 
book contract, although Risen 
concedes that might stop 
any whispering recused 
himself from 
CIA and na- 
curity 
ries. 


have talked 


sto- 


| 


fice home, retired 1994. 

But the CIA retains life- 
long legal relationship with 
its operatives through con- 
tract, upheld the courts, 
which employees are required 
sign when they join the 
That agreement re- 
quires all agents, current and 
former, have their work vet- 
ted the PRB. 


agency. 


How serious this process? 
Bearden had submit his 


1998 novel, The Black Tulip, 
featuring fictional CIA agent 
involved the Afghan war, 
the Random 
House could publish it. The 
CIA doesn’t 
speech wiggle room for oper- 
atives who try sidestep its 
censors co-authoring 
book with non-agency writ- 


with edi- 
tors frequently 
about the status 
the book,” says 
two-page e-mail 
sent before tele- 
phone interview. 
have always tried 


conscious 
making 
book doesn’t get 
the way anything for 
the paper.” 

Bill Keller, the Times man- 
aging editor, who initially ap- 
proved the contract with 
Bearden, says Risen sensi- 
tive his delicate situation. 
“Jim knows what the issues 
are,” Keller says. told 
him that has work this 
that not any way 
beholden the CIA. 
runs into any kind wall be- 
cause Bearden get ap- 
proved then that where the 
project ends. How unties 
him.” 

Keller agreed the Risen- 
Bearden collaboration because 
the former CIA operative 
longer active duty with the 


Ex-agent Bearden; the Risen 


ers. “Prepublication review 
obligations cannot avoided 
causing another person, 
such ghostwriter, spouse, 
friend, associate prepare 
the material,” the rules say. 
Risen seemed startled that 
anyone would even pose ques- 
tions about possible conflict. 
“The modern CIA give 


shit about any this stuff 


Risen says. “The on- 
people who care are you, 
disrespect, and your magazine.” 

Yet others have noticed just 
how much the CIA does care. 
hear from former CIA op- 
eratives all the time,” says Lucy 


Dalglish, executive director 


The Committee for 
Freedom the Press. 


They 


ted. The agency doesn’t want 
anything coming out that they 
haven't approved.” 

The agency’s staff vetted 
300 manuscripts during the 
October 1999 September 
2000 fiscal year and approved 
percent them with 
fuss, according Bill Harlow, 
the director public affairs 
for the agency. For the remain- 
ing percent, the CIA 
“worked with authors lan- 
guage says Harlow. 
“We trying stop any- 
thing from being published. 
not want interfere 
with person’s right sell 
story, long does not re- 
veal classified information. 
are not stumbling block.” 

routine, however, for 

hire lawyer soon 
they think about writing 
book. And those lawyers say 
that dealing with the agency 
lately has been unpleasant. 
“You through hell,” 
Toensing. Her general feeling 
is: you write book, you 
court. “The CIA has complete 
control unless you fight them. 
They usually want review 
every word.” 

Risen seems think can 
avoid the fight. not go- 
ing talk the CIA have 
anything with them,” 
Risen says. “Milt 
going submit the manu- 
script strictly formality. 
are both going write 
separately and then marry 
later. You have someone 
who insider and out- 
sider. are simply trying 
something creative. 
want game the system.” 

The danger that the sys- 
tem could game the Times. 
“They are thin-ice territo- 
ry,” says Robert Steele, ethics 
group leader for the Poynter 
Institute. 


Says 


Allan Wolper 


the bestseller, Fast Food Na- 
tion, the journalist Eric Schloss- 
takes exhaustive look 
the world Big Macs and 
Whoppers. From the miserable 
conditions slaughterhouses, 
the exotic chemicals french 
fries, the intense lobbying 
Washington that shackles food 
safety regulation, Schlosser re- 
vives the best the muckraking 
tradition reveal “the dark 
side the all-American meal.” 

One the tools relies 
can helpful all journalists: 
the often overlooked and un- 
derestimated trade press. the 


book, Schlosser cites more than 


dozen publications with in- 
triguing names like Food Engi- 
neering, Chemical Market Re- 
porter, Beverage Industry, and 
Cattle Buyers Weekly. 

Ellen Schoonmaker, Schlosser 
spoke the trades “gold 
mine” valuable information. 


special about the 
trades? 

The trade press the best 
way understand indus- 
try. You can see what the in- 
dustry concerned about. 
The trade press similar 
small-town newspaper, the 


THE PRESENT PAST 


Edwards, information officer with the Organization 
American States Washington, wanted know “whether 


correct the president said that America the 
lone superpower. Should ‘is’ there the present tense, 

The question opens briefly, least for now can 
worms “sequence tenses.” 

Within any sentence other discrete block writing, 
usually better abide the tense that brung ya. “The presi- 
dent said that America was” “said,” past tense, followed 
“was, past tense acceptable. The president said the 
past and applied, strictly speaking, only that moment. 
“Was” can never wrong such circumstances. “She said she 
was [not is] confused” clearly the best choice for that 
thought, for example. 

question, though, involves exception that 
proves the rule: statement applies continuing condi- 
tion even only the mind usually prefer- 
able let the present tense follow the past. “He said women 
are [not were] generally paid less than men for the same 
work” passes that test. does “She insisted that the moon 
[not was] made green cheese.” does “The president said 
that America was] the lone superpower.” 

Evan Jenkins 
lot more about writing right Language Corner 


Web site, www.cjrorg. 


ongoing dialogue 

community. You are 

hearing the industry’s 

dialogue with itself. 
going write 
about business, that’s 
where you might start 
your research. There 
are some hacks writing 
for the trades, but some 
the reporters and editors 
are absolutely terrific. 

When got the assignment 
from Rolling Stone write 
piece about the fast food indus- 
try, the first thing did was 
take out subscription Na- 
tion’s Restaurant News. 
very good reporting it. That 
was four years ago. book 
done, but still have the sub- 
scription and still read it. 


Are business executives more 
candid the trades than the 
mainstream press? 

Industry executives are 
more candid, and quotes can 
wonderfully 
ConAgra Red Meat, giant 
meatpacking company, re- 
fused tell about the em- 
ployee turnover rate their 
slaughterhouses. Yet 1994 
article the trade journal 
Business Insurance, the corpo- 
rate safety director ConA- 
gra says the record that the 
turnover rate 100 percent! 

And ConAgra does not stress 
the low-wage, unskilled, power- 
less nature their workforce. 
Yet here they are acknowledging 
it. the bottom the 
literacy scale,” the executive says 
some plants maybe third 
the people cannot read write 
any language.” 

would 
porters read the trade press, 
but not get revealing re- 
marks. That’s bonus. Read- 
ing the trades not short- 
cut. It’s just the opposite: You 


immerse 
the details 
the industry. 
There 
downside. 
takes cer- 
tain kind 
patience 
read 
through back issues. Most 
never need, but it’s all 
grist for the mill. And the more 
you know beforehand, the bet- 
ter your interviews. 


Where you find trade 
newspapers and magazines? 

Big research libraries are 
the motherlode. Some the 
trade journals are online, 
some can found through 
Lexis-Nexis The Wall Street 
Journals paid service. Almost 
everything can found 
through electronic databases. 


Most trade journalists receive 
hardly any recognition the 
mainstream press. Did any stand 
out your research? 

There’s tendency look 
down the trade press, but 
some the most knowledge- 
able journalists know are 
working the trades. takes 
lot nerve cover their 
industries critically. 

can think three who 
stood out research. Alli- 
son Beers, managing editor 
Food Chemical News, very 
smart, probing. Lee Pitts, the 
editor Livestock Market Di- 
gest, terrific journalist, 
smart, first-rate, far from 
being industry flack. 
thanked Steve Bjerklie, former 
editor Meat Poultry (now 
with Meat Processing) 
book. He’s quite fearless and 
terrific any standard 
credible, critical, and thought- 
provoking. appreciated his 
long investigative pieces. 
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SEX OFFENDERS: 


late February, fifteen- 
year-old Jennie Osborn 
was raped and murdered 
Mason County, Wash- 
ington. When repeat sex of- 
fender named Joseph Rose- 
now was charged with the 
crime, the community and 
the Osborn family were ap- 
palled. They had idea that 
convicted rapist lived 
their midst. 

Most newspapers Wash- 
ington choose print the 
names sex offenders when 
they are released into the area. 
The weekly Shelton-Mason 
County Journal, covering the 
rural county just 50,000 
about forty-five miles south- 
west Seattle, chose not to. 
“We are uncomfortable accus- 
ing someone crime before 
has committed wrote 
the publisher, Charlie Gay, 
editorial the week after the 
murder, “and are equally 
troubled with the idea be- 
coming the state’s the soci- 
ety’s agent for punishment.” 

Soon after Jennie Osborn’s 
death, state senator Tim Shel- 
don who didn’t know Os- 
born, but lives only mile 
from her family and has 
seventeen-year-old daughter 
his own vowed 
change the newspaper’s poli- 
cy. “It could have turned out 
differently” the Journal had 
printed Rosenow’s name and 
whereabouts, Sheldon insists. 
“In rural community with 
percent the households 
reading 
neighbors would’ve told the 
family, friend, and the 
word would have been better 
disseminated.” (In fact, there 
another factor the case: 
the Mason County sheriff ad- 
mits that even some the 
standard notification proce- 
dures, like the distribution 


newspaper, 


flyers and calling town 
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meetings that satisfy the re- 
quirements state bill 
passed 1991, take 
place). Nevertheless, early 
March, Sheldon proposed 
amendment that would re- 
quire all Washington state’s 


legal newspapers those 


that publish paid “legal” no- 
tices from local government 
agencies publish sex-of- 
fender notifications. 
Sheldon’s initial proposal 
met with heavy resistance 
from state newspaper groups 
and some newspapers. Be- 
cause the bill didn’t specify 
how the notices must 
printed news stories, ad- 
vertisements, legal notices 
could pose serious 
First-Amendment violation, 
argued Rowland Thompson, 
the executive director the 
Allied Daily Newspapers 
Washington. “It was clearly 


unconstitutional” for the gov- 
ernment dictating news 
coverage, said. The Seat- 
tle Times, where the general 
policy has been not publish 
sex-offender notices, the pro- 
posal was met with skepti- 


cism. Alex MacLeod, the 
editor, 


charged that the information 


offenders’ whereabouts 
unreliable, “and had reli- 
able information, the utility 
most readers would pretty 
marginal” because the paper 
serves such wide area. 

After month negotiat- 
ing, however, the final version 
the bill was something 
everyone could agree on. 
stated that considered 
newspaper the state 
Washington, publication 
must print all legal notices 
submitted it, including sex- 


PALM PORTABLE KEYBOARD folding, full-sized 

keyboard that works with Palm personal digital assistant just 
might the answer for those who don't want lug around 
fully juiced laptop and its myriad accessories. Unless need In- 
ternet access, prefer take Palm and its elegantly designed 
keyboard meetings. It's perfect for writing long memos and ar- 
ticles airplanes, fits pocket, and costs about $100. The 
manufacturer offers models for other palm-sized PCs 


NEWSTHINKING.COM 


new site for journalists Bob Baker, 


Los Angeles Times editor, author college textbook called 
Newsthinking, and creator three-year-old newsletter writ- 
ing for the Times, “Nuts Bolts.” The motto: “Dedicated 
the proposition that there are only two kinds journalists: bad 
ones, and those who are improving.” Both kinds will find plenty 
think about here, well useful tips, posted every Monday, 
about reporting, writing, and editing. Recent topics: “Forty ways 
improve collaboration your “Speed Thrills: Improv- 
ing your pace”; and want writing more sophisti- 
Baker also answers (in nice detail) questions that come over 
the transom about the writing and editing process. 


Sreenath Sreenivasan 


offender notifications. “Legal” 
status what gives newspa- 
per the right print paid le- 
gal notices often impor- 
tant source revenue for 
small community newspa- 
pers. The law puts the onus 
the county sheriff make 
sure word gets out least 
one area newspaper, whether 
through news release, 
notice. the newspaper refus- 
publish the information 
news item, then the coun- 
must pay for legal notice 
advertisement, and the 
newspaper must accept it. The 
bill was signed into law 
May and goes into effect 
July. 

The final version the bill 
received opposition from 
the state’s newspapers. Since 
the bill did not attempt 
dictate news copy, they rea- 
soned, posed threat 
First 
really just busi- 
ness transaction” the 

government pays for 
it, 
Kramer, the execu- 
tive director the 

Washington Newspaper 
Publishers Association, which 
represents the state’s commu- 
nity newspapers. “If taxpayers 
are willing support that 
sort notice, have 
issue with that.” 

Since the passage 
Megan’s Law 1996, all states 
are required enact sex-of- 
fender notification statutes, 
but the method newspa- 
pers, community meetings, 
fliers, Internet sites, com- 
bination the above 
varies from state state. Ac- 
cording Scott Matson, re- 
search associate with the De- 
partment Justice’s Center 
for Sex Offender Manage- 
ment, Washington the only 
state the country have 
codified such requirement 
for newspapers into law. 


Conniff 


| 
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SHOCKED! SHOCKED! 


While the struggle 

goes hold the 
time-honored lines between 
news, opinion, and gossip 
against the mounting forces 
blur, one Utah daily 
appears have thrown 
the towel and erased those 
lines altogether. edito- 
rial headed “You Just Never 
Know the Logan Her- 
ald Journal took its 
journalistic responsibility 
reveal situation that 
think needs see the light 
day, even only partial- 
ly.” The “situation” report- 
involved 
“generally competent and 
friendly, bit quirky,” who 
“every two thee weeks 
pays visit reclusive 
woman central Logan 
apartment” from “be- 
yond the which 
“can heard hours loud 
slapping sounds and blood- 
curdling screams” that can 
only interpreted “as some 
warped, sadomasochistic 
ritual.” Lest readers suspect 
that the revelation from 
unnamed source who 
does “business the office” 
where this unnamed man 
“public position” works 
was presented “for the sake 
gossip” “to satisfy 
prurient The Her- 
ald Journal hastened 
assure them that had only 
the purest motives. “At 
least now you know our 
community not immune 
such things,” the paper 
concluded self-righteously, 
“and that they don’t always 
involve people you would 
immediately suspect such 
behavior.” Oh. 


DUBIOUS DECISIONS; DETAILS 


drop-dead sweepsweek ratings, 
the NBC o-and-o undertook what might 
have been legitimate exposé local chain 
funeral homes. But the way the story was 
handled raised many grave questions that 
took another life. For one thing, the 
series didn’t mention that the reporter the 
series, one Alicia Ortega, was the less-than- 
disinterested daughter former supplier 
the chain who had been involved bitter 
business dispute with its owner. For another, 
the series kept secret the identity, not men- 
tion the questionable motivation, the dra- 
matically disguised fellow on-screen who was 
accusing the chain health violations but 
who, reported Tristram Korten 
Miami New Times, was readily recognized 
former co-workers having been fired for 
actions that the owner claimed had caused 
particularly troublesome violation. 


SPARE-THE-HORSES NEWS 


many other states, Nevada has 
shield law achieved through small 


effort the part its press that protects 
journalists from having disclose confiden- 
tial information gathered the course 
their work. And like many news organizations 
other states, most Nevada subscribe 
the principle that whatever muscle its shield 
law has must exercised with vigor retain 
its strength. That principle, however, appears 
lost KTNV. There court, reported 
outraged Thomas Mitchell his Las Vegas 
Review-Journal column, was the ABC affili- 
ate’s Kathleen “Kit” Williams, taking the stand 
with blessing testify about 
her jailhouse interview with man accused 
killing one woman and crippling another 
while driving under the influence. And there 
that sweepsweek’s evening’s news was star 
reporter/star witness Williams again, shown 
the stand while the anchor boasted about 
her exclusive. Concluded Mitchell contemp- 
tuously, “What price ratings?” 


between the organization 
and the major studios that 


Question: How can 

readers tell the dif- 
ference between harmless 
piece amusing fluff and 
one that purposefully aims 
undercut harmful criti- 
cism its subject? Answer: 
they can’t least not 
the case The Wall Street 
page-one feature 
about the American Humane 
Association’s film and televi- 
sion unit, little-known 
group responsible for moni- 
toring the treatment ani- 
mals that appear domestic 
productions. Headlined 
ATTEST, THEY HURT 
FLY INSECTS RECEIVE STAR 
TREATMENT 
CAREFUL EYE, the March 
profile was public relations 
dream, tribute the 


watchdog group’s conscien- 
tious application its “zero 
tolerance” policy, demon- 
strated the laughable 
lengths the group will 
protecting roaches, ants, 
and flies. Curiously, only six 
weeks before, page-one 
article headlined QUESTIONS 
RAISED ABOUT GROUP THAT 
WATCHES OUT FOR ANIMALS 
MOVIES, the Los Angeles Times 
had documented incident 
after incident which hors- 
were horrifically maimed 
killed inhumanely 
trained the sets films, 
many which nonetheless 
carried the “no-ani- 
mals-were-harmed” seal 
approval. The Times article 
dug further, exploring the 
conflicts interest apparent 
not only the relationship 


fund it, but also the per- 
sonal relationships between 
key personnel the film 
unit and the trainers they 
oversee. Such issues didn’t 
faze the Journal. the twen- 
ty-fourth paragraph its 
twenty-six paragraph treat, 
threw bone the Times’s 
earlier disclosures. “Last 
month the association drew 
fire after Los Angeles Times 
article suggested it’s some- 
times slow criticize cases 
animal mistreatment,’ the 
Journal noted dismissively. 
“The association says the 
report blew out propor- 
tion few isolated accidents, 
including some that oc- 
curred overseas movies 
where has jurisdiction.” 
flies The Wall Street 
Journal! 
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WORTHY THE NAME 


Who says the alternative press has sold its birthright for 
mess personal ads and restaurant reviews? Even amidst 
the increasingly thin gruel its usual fare, one can find 
morsels good old-fashioned criticism the big boys 
town. wit: 


Featured the March issue The Village Voice 
was “the mob story New York dailies print.” And 
wonder. Unlike other investigations pursued over 
the years the Post, the Times, and the Daily News into the 
involvement the city’s crime families various bus- 
inesses, the one hand would seem too close for main- 
stream-journalism comfort. close, fact, the powerful 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers union, where, according 
recently reopened criminal racketeering case that may soon 
come trial, goodfellas are firmly ensconced the driver’s 
seat. Tracking the role gangsters newspaper distribution 
from the recruitment thugs anxious publishers the 
early 1900s, when the NMDU was founded, its current 
efforts avoid deal with prosecutors that would bring 
outside watchdog monitor its members, Voice writer 
Tom Robbins focused the star exhibit the prosecution’s 
case: one Doug LaChance. The complicated, long-term rela- 
tionship between the Times and the colorful LaChance 
former NMDU president who was sentenced twelve years 
prison for racketeering and tax evasion; who now, 
over-the-road trucker, has $200,000-a-year lifetime guar- 
anteed job delivering the paper; and who even today 
referred some the Times its “second most power- 
ful man” after Arthur Sulzberger, makes intriguing, 
unwholesome, reading. 


five-part series that began April 26, the weekly 
Nashville Scene took long, hard, scrupulously fair look 

The Tennessean, going far seek expert advice 
about the ethics reporting competitor and hire the 
respected Gene Foreman, formerly The Philadelphia Inquir- 
er, serve the project’s final editor. year the making, 
the 24,000-word marathon the Scene’s Willy Stern traced 
the paper’s evolution from the epic social crusades the past 
led the legendary editor and publisher John Seigenthaler; 
through the blandness its present mission essence, 
assure stable circulation not making waves under Gan- 
nett; the effect that mission the city’s future. the 
Scene’s Bruce Dobie observed introductory editor’s note, 
“We felt were diving into intensely local story, but one 
taking place newsroom newsroom, and city city, across 
the country.” Read and weep. 


from the most-censored-national-stories book and 


its May issue, Tampa’s Weekly Planet took leaf 
published its own version cover-ups the local 
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Tampa Bay media. First line was the St. Petersburg Times, 
whose reporting this spring’s race for mayor, the Planet 
showed, tilted distinctly toward Rick Baker, the winner. 
Missing from the coverage, according the Planet, was 
reminder the 1990 federal case against the Baker family’s 
aircraft-parts business, which two his brothers had 
gone jail for, among other things, defrauding the U.S. 
military. Also missing was the history significant business 
ties between Baker and his law firm and the paper and its 
owner, the Poynter Institute. 


The renowned 


MEDICAL COVERAGE 


son Cancer Re- 


search Center downtown 
Seattle the largest bone- ings: that doctors were 
marrow transplant center bypassing other treatments 
the world, “Mecca,” one with higher likelihood 
leukemia expert puts it, success favor those 
which the desperately ill using certain drugs 
bring their hope, without fully informing 
money, and their trust. But, patients that those drugs 
The Seattle Times recently had never been tested 
discovered its surgical animals, had caused the 
probe the center, that deaths humans whom 
trust may dangerously been tried, and were 
inept federal investiga- which the doctors them- 
tion 1995 that gave “The selves (including 1990 
Hutch” technically clean winner the Nobel Prize 
investigation 1996 that advisory positions, and/or 
commissioners later buried jobs. short, the interests 
alive, Times reporters Duff patients were literal 
Wilson and David Heath mortal conflict with the 
conducted more than 100 interests the center and 
interviews and analyzed its doctors. That conflict, 
some 10,000 pages course, hardly unique 
records obtained (when the The Hutch. One can only 
center refused cooperate) hope that the paper’s series 
under the Freedom the agenda later this 
Information Act. Their five- year when Congress consid- 
day series “Uninformed ers policy prescriptions for 
scanned the twenty-five- health. 


year history the life-sav- 
ing institution, examining 
dramatic detail two clini- 
cal trials. Among the find- 


The Darts Laurels column written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 


| 


CHRONICLE 


Long derided underachiever, 
San bulked-up daily has 
become serious journalistic player last 


Executive editor Phil 
(left) and publisher John Oppedahl. 


JAMES RISSER 


was the first Friday April when 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. stunned 

the California public, the state’s 

politicians, and the world busi- 

ness filing for the third-largest 
bankruptcy U.S. history. 

Saturday morning, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle responded with nine staff- 
written stories plus seven photographs, 
four graphics, and editorial. 

The next day, David Lazarus, lead 
writer the “Energy 


Crunch” team, led the Sunday edition 
with detailed story revealing how 
PG&E had deliberately timed its an- 
nouncement blindside and embarrass 
Governor Gray Davis just hours after 
delivered televised statewide 
speech his solutions the state’s en- 
ergy crisis. 

The quick and impressive perfor- 
mance, perhaps not unusual the na- 
tion’s large newspapers, would have 
been nearly unthinkable the Chronicle 
just few months before. 

But much has changed the half- 


year since the Hearst Corp. took over the 
Chronicle and sold off the Examiner. 

Bulked with the combined news- 
editorial staff 560 from the two papers 
and led new team the top, the 
Chronicle long derided critics 
frivolous underachiever has become 
serious journalistic player last. 
long-term intentions toward its new 
property remain seen, although its 
pledge keep all existing staff where they 
are encouraging early sign. 

Orville Schell, dean the Graduate 
School Journalism the University 
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California, Berkeley, sees today’s Chronicle 
“certainly improvement” over what 
already had become pretty good news- 
paper.” Hearst’s “deep pockets” offer the 
chance “convert the Chronicle great 
paper,” says Schell, reserving judg- 
ment whether that really will happen. 

Eva Martinez, the president the 
Northern California chapter the Soci- 
ety Professional Journalists, also 
judges the Chronicle “better than was 


before. But miss the old Examiner and 


its sense the people the city; the 
Chronicle still lacking local character.” 

Coverage the breaking PG&E story 
just one example recent work, but 
important one. The old Chronicle 
rarely mobilized quickly cover big, 
breaking Bay Area story. usually ceded 
that ground the San Jose 
News which, for example, won Pulitzer 
Prize for its coverage the 1989 Loma 
Prieta earthquake. 

the new Chronicle, 


dozens stories about the energy crisis 


was one about top PG&E executives 


profiting from stock options right before 


the company’s fortunes dropped, anoth- 
explaining how the state’s utility com- 


panies were exaggerating the growth 


energy consumption justify higher 
rates, and piece showing how Texas 


energy company outsmarted California 


regulators and restricted natural-gas 
supplies drive prices and its own prof- 
its higher. 

Beyond the extensive energy coverage 
are other significant changes such 


more in-depth reporting projects, en- 


gaging personal profiles form previ- 
ously verboten), more aggressive and 
probing editorial page, and report- 
ing/polling alliance with KTVU, the best 
television news operation the Bay 
Area, and most importantly re- 
designed and meatier Sunday paper. 

With such large staff, reporters have 
been team-covering some stories that 
might have been handled one re- 
porter before. “Some the bylines have 
many names they look like law 
firm,” one staff member joked. 

Leading the makeover the Chronicle 
publisher John Oppedahl, veteran 
newsman and far-sighted thinker about 
the newspaper business whom Hearst 
hired from the Arizona Republic where 
had been managing editor, executive edi- 
tor, president, publisher, and 
picked Phil Bronstein, for- 


mer investigative reporter who was exec- 


utive editor the Examiner the time 


the changeover, his executive editor. 
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Mercury 


Bronstein, man with repu- 
tation for outspokenness, 
volatile temperament, was 
chosen, Oppedahl said 
interview, because “he’s 

dynamic leader and has 

great journalistic sense and 
lot vision.” 

(Bronstein added his 
colorful legend last month 
when was bitten 
Komodo dragon, 
seven-foot lizard, during 
behind-the-scenes tour 
the Los Angeles Zoo. 
pried the creature’s 
jaws open but the 
cost crushed toe, 
which has temporarily 
slowed his mobility.) 

There tremendous amount 
change going the Bay Area,” 
but the Chronicle has failed ex- 
plain and define the past, 
Oppedahl says. Now, “we have 
harness all these resources design, 
produce, and deliver compelling 
and relevant newspaper can.” 

Bronstein declares that “this newspa- 
per may still have the same name, but it’s 
a new paper.” 

The transition been easy, how- 
ever, which surprised one who 
watched the final days the old Chron- 
icle and Examiner late last autumn. 


FINAL EDITION 


was two days before Thanksgiving 
when the bereft staffers the Ex- 
aminer, having just published their 
last edition after more than centu- 
Hearst newspaper, gamely 
tried party the Minna 
Street passageway beside their building. 

Though the once-dominant Examiner 
had less than quarter the circulation 
the Chronicle and its slogan “Monarch 
the Dailies” was kind cruel re- 
minder the past, nevertheless was 
more feisty, more likely take the local 
powers-that-be, and generally underrated 
journalistically. There was real sorrow 
among the staff and apprehension that 
something special was being lost, even 
though they still had jobs the Chronicle. 

The wine and beer bar did big busi- 
ness; not all had the appetite for the 
sushi, the barbecue, the cake iced with 
farewell sentiments. 

Sharon Rosenhause, the 
managing editor for news, describes 


29, 


based on 


billion debt, firm abandons bailout talks with state 


being bused with other staff people out 
the industrial-area printing plant 
few hours earlier watch the final edi- 
tion being run. When the last copy came 
off the presses with huge GOODBYE! 
headline, Bronstein looked over, 
that point, she “lost it,” she says, and 
stood there weeping alongside the press- 
with her colleagues. 

Bronstein swept through the party 
with his actress wife, Sharon Stone, 
talked consolingly with Examiner 
staffers, then left begin his new duties 
executive editor the Chronicle. 

Oppedahl, his appointment Chron- 
icle publisher announced only days earli- 
er, looked bit out place the gritty 
alley setting his dark suit and tie 
among all the casually dressed Examiner 
staffers. 

Edvins Beitiks, skilled and beloved 
reporter who had been fighting cancer 
for several years, appeared ensemble 
retro clothes and reminisced about the 
past glory days the Examiner. Less than 
two months after the party, Beitiks’s can- 
cer had claimed him. his funeral San 
St. Stephen’s Church, colum- 
nist Stephanie Salter, who had been 
Examiner colleague and friend, recalled 
that Beitiks had loved slam the Chron- 
icle for “putting something bad 
newspaper that goes out half-million 
people who honestly deserve better.” 

lot people” said Salter, “actually 


THE EXAMINER STILL LIVES, NAME, LEAST 


ubsidized Hearst for the next three 
years part the sales agreement, the 

San Francisco Examiner lives on, least 
for now. Owned the Fang family, the Exam- 
iner edited veteran newsman David Burgin 
(photo), who, said himself May col- 
umn, was “unceremoniously canned” editor 
the then Hearst-owned Examiner back 
the mid-1980s. Burgin, 62, was recovering from 
stroke when Fang brought him out news- 


paper retirement last autumn. 


The current Examiner publishes under the 
slogan, “Keeping San Francisco two-newspa- 
per town.” morning competition for the 
Chronicle, but tiny comparison. official cir- 
culation figures for the Examiner will 


until autumn. 


mid-May interview, Burgin estimated circulation 
60,000 weekdays, 80,000 Sundays, with percent being single- 
copy sales. Chronicle officials scoff such numbers, saying they 
believe the actual circulation well under half that. 

this point, hard see the Examiner becoming much 
factor. Still, the slim paper produced staff fifty mostly 
young and inexperienced employees developing kind off- 


worry about competing with the much bigger Chron- 
icle (“We can't; wed get slaughtered”) and “grab 
what coming with original stories. 
The Examiner features front page Q&A column 
each day with some local newsmaker authority, 
short-item gossip column PJ. Corkery 
obvious knockoff the late Herb much- 
missed Chronicle column, and some fairly hip cul- 


ture and entertainment stories. 
Gonzo journalist Hunter Thomp- 
son writes weekly column, usually 
sports, from his Colorado home. 
Several “resident writers,’ such 
Martin Nolan, former Washington bu- 


reau chief the Boston Globe, contribute pieces. 
the May interview, Burgin was ecstatic over that 


paper, which led with piece about possible DNA identifica- 


said. 


beat personality its own. Burgin has ordered the staff not 


said that Ed’s dying was the answer 
the question, bad did Beitiks not 
want work for the 


MANAGEMENT LINEUP 


With the Examiner claiming the top 
Chronicle job the person Bronstein 
executive editor, the Chronicle’s well- 
liked managing editor Jerry Roberts got 
keep that post the new Chronicle. 
Matt Wilson, the previous top Chronicle 
editor, now associate publisher, work- 
ing special projects for Oppedahl. 
Managing editor Rosenhause the 
Examiner reluctantly accepted the posi- 
tion editor new afternoon street- 
sale edition called Chronicle PM. She 
made surprising success with sales 
more than 10,000 daily, but left 
March for Fort Lauderdale become 
managing editor the Sun-Sentinel. 


She’s exception. All Examiner staff 


members were guaranteed jobs the 
Chronicle, and most have stayed on. 

Bronstein acknowledges that “each 
staff was really traumatized” the seis- 
mic change, with the Chronicle going 
from family corporate ownership and 
with Examiner staff going through 
kind grieving process.” 

The Chronicle saw itself the sophis- 
ticated, urbane, regional paper. The Ex- 


NEW SUNDAY LOOK 


aminer was quicker, more aggressive, 
more local. Melding the two staffs and 
two philosophies into one was tricky. 

Two months into the new arrange- 
ment, with some the old Chronicle- 
Examiner rivalries still evidence, 
Bronstein delivered what refers 
“stump speech,” let the combined 
staff know that all one now,” that 
it’s longer “us versus them.” 


The angst last November has slow- 


evolved into acceptance both for- 
mer staffs and the beginnings pride 
the progress that’s been made. 


Ever since the sale the Chronicle 
Hearst was cleared the courts 
which happened only after Hearst kept 
the Examiner alive by, effect, giving 
away the local weekly newspaper pub- 
lisher Ted Fang and giving him three- 
year, $66-million subsidy take 
there had been much bold talk trans- 
forming the Chronicle into “the kind 
newspaper San Francisco deserves.” 

Six months later, the biggest change 
has been the Sunday edition, which 
had been one the worst big-city Sun- 
day papers the country under the pre- 
vious joint-operating agreement. 

The news sections the Sunday 


tion the Bay infamous never-caught “Zodiac Killer” 
the 1960s. “We kicked butt today; it’s real thrill for our 


one, including Burgin, knows how strong commit- 
ment publishing the paper, particularly after the three-year 
subsidy from Hearst runs out. “So far, everything looks good. Can 
hang on? really don’t said Burgin. 


paper had been produced the under- 
manned Examiner staff, and content was 


thin and wire-dominated. The Chronicle 


did some the feature sections. Each 
paper used its own type face. The whole 
thing was wrapped with the color 
comics section. looked, Bronstein says, 
though had been “put together 
group well-meaning lunatics.” 

Oppedahl looked the circulation 
figures and didn’t like what they told 
him about the Sunday paper. (The latest 
Audit Bureau Circulation figures 
the end March show the daily Chron- 
icle 527,466 and the Sunday Chronicle 
540,074.) 

The Sunday circulation should 
percent higher than the daily and 
should produce half the 
revenue, the publisher says. “So, 
put lot energy and juice into the 
Sunday The new model debuted 
April with the grandiose promotion- 
slogan, “Sundays will never the 
same.” The biggest changes are: 

“Insight” section, edited the for- 
mer Examiner editorial page editor, James 
Finefrock, with editorials, guest articles, 
and provocative staff essays such Louis 
Freedberg’s piece the first Sunday 
called “The energy crisis good for you.” 
guide readers concentrating 
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lifestyle features with stories health 
and fitness, spirituality, relationship, 
parenting, and sex. 

redesigned “Real Estate” section 
tabloid format that readers can easily 
pull out and take with them their 
property searches. 

The Sunday makeover was achieved 
with the assistance the newspaper de- 
signer Roger Black. The type and overall 
look have been modernized, and the 
front page includes 10” rail down 
the left side pointing stories inside. 

first issue contained 104 

stories, more than 
the past, says Sunday editor 
Kenn 

“The Sunday paper defi- 
nite improvement, and, over all, I’ve seen 
positive change and much better packag- 
ing said Félix Gutierréz, 
Freedom Forum senior vice president 
who lives the Bay Area. But the Sunday 
magazine section weak and 
give identity the region and its people,” 
noted. (Oppedahl says improving the 
magazine one the next 

But longtime critics the Sunday 
paper, the most salutary change the 
first few issues was not the design but 
the substance. The first issue kicked off 
five-part series detailing the vast politi- 
cal spoils system created Mayor Willie 
Brown and showing the individuals and 
companies who have benefited. 

When Mayor Brown’s supporters 
charged racism (Brown African- 
American), Bronstein answered that “no 
one has refuted the facts the stories 
issue here. our job shine light 
the way which public business con- 
ducted public officials.” 

The next Sunday, the paper stung San 
Francisco’s dominant air carrier, United, 
with two-plus pages stories and graph- 


ics United’s ludicrously bad flight 


record. 

When United executive phoned 
complain, Bronstein asked him why the 
airline continues publish timetable 
knows false.” According Bron- 
stein the exec responded, after long 
pause, “That’s good question.” United 
attributed the problems bad weather 
and inadequate runway capacity. 

Bronstein told readers editor’s 
note the first new Sunday edition that 
the paper’s recent research had shown 
that San Franciscans felt little “emotional 
connection” the paper and wanted 
better define their interests and those 
the Bay Area. 

fact, failure vigorously tackle 
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issues that San Franciscans most talk 


about among themselves filthy 
streets, parking regulations, big-rig 
dents that slow traffic has been 


Chronicle weakness. 
But beginning look though 
more vigorous watchdog stir- 


ring. Clearly, the talent there, with 


strong reporters and writers from both 
papers investigative aces like Lance 
Williams, Reynolds Holding, and 
William Carlson, and the quirkily bril- 
liant columnist, Jon Carroll. 


Editorial page editor John Diaz, who 


held the same job the “old” Chronicle, 
has been given the green light sharpen 


FOR 2001 


JYUNDATION 


the editorial pen. Already, the editorials 
are noticeably crisper and more direct. 
One Sunday editorial, which ran two 
columns the length the page, warned 
readers about sneaky invasions their fi- 
nancial privacy banks and other finan- 
cial institutions. “This been reported 
the news pages the Chronicle, the 
L.A. Times for that matter, and involved 
original reporting our part,” said Diaz. 
For many the staffs the old 
Chronicle and Examiner, the transition 
the new setup was unsettling. There 


was nervousness about the presence 


consultants who roamed the building 


under the direction John Lavine 


THE KAISER MEDIA 
HEALTH 


Six journalists have been selected 2001 Kaiser Media Fellows: 


Raney Aronson, field producer/documentary unit, ABC Television, New York City 


Project: Alternative medicine. 


Bob Davis, medical and science writer, USA Today 
Project: Variations the nation's emergency medical systems and their impacts 


on su rvival rates. 


Don Finley, science, medicine, and environment editor, The San Antonio Express-News 


Project: Obesity in the U.S. 


Merrill Goozner, freelance journalist and associate professor journalism, 


New York University 


Project: The sources and costs pharmaceutical innovation. 


Andrew Julien, writer, The Hartford Courant 
Project: The influence social and economic forces children's health. 


Andy Miller, health care business reporter, The Atlanta 


Project: Indoor air quality and its effects health the home and workplace. 


2002, the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program will again award six fellowships 


print, television and radio journalists and editors interested health policy, health 
care financing and public health issues. Information about the 2002 program will 


available shortly, with applications due March 2002. The aim provide journalists 
with highly flexible range opportunities pursue individual projects, combined 


with group briefings and site visits wide range health and social policy issues. 


For more information, apply for the 2002 awards, visit our website www.kff.org; 


write/e-mail: 


Penny Duckham 


Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 


Kaiser Family Foundation 
2400 Sand Hill Road 
Menlo Park, 94025 
Email: pduckham@kff.org. 


The Kaiser Family Foundation independent health care foundation and not affiliated 


with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. 


Northwestern University, intrigue over 
who would get what jobs, and such lo- 
gistical problems where desks 
would and how snarled telephone 
system could untangled. 

Managing editor Jerry Roberts sees 
the initial concern largely dissipated. But 
there’s much yet do, with the next big 
project being improvements 
paper’s business section, said Roberts. 

Oppedahl openly 
Chronicle’s business and technology cov- 
erage, which often has paled next that 
the Mercury News. 
ther priorities: revitalizing re- 
gional sections 
adding reporter the 
reau and sending one two 
more the state capital, Sacramento. 
Bronstein says the staff now “pulling 
together pull out the credibility 
hole used in. want become 
great newspaper, but first we’re working 
becoming very good paper.” 

Despite the large staff already 
hand, Bronstein has hired several editors 
work with him, including Narda Za- 
cchino from the Los Angeles Times se- 
nior editor. After three decades the 
Times, most recently associate editor 
and readers’ representative, Zacchino 
says she came the Chronicle May be- 
cause “this the most exciting place 
American journalism today.” 

Zacchino’s tasks include participating 
page-one meetings, overseeing pro- 
duction special editorial sections, set- 
ting reader representative opera- 
tion, and creating book festival sim- 
ilar the highly successful one she 
ran the Times. 

One way view the 
market position that now has 
virtual monopoly the daily news- 
paper field San Francisco. But it’s 
not that simple. There are number 
other daily papers the ten-coun- 
Bay Area, many which are avail- 
able the city. And San Francisco 
(population 776,733 the 2000 U.S. 
Census) dwarfed the 
tan area’s 6.7 million people. 

The Chronicle strongest, not sur- 
prisingly, San Francisco itself, 
Marin County the immediate north 
and San Mateo County just south. It’s 
somewhat weaker the East Bay, 
stronghold the Contra Costa Times, 
along with the Oakland Tribune, and 
some smaller papers. And sells rela- 
tively poorly Santa Clara County, 
home the Mercury News. 


any case, Oppedahl believes the 
competition not with particular dailies 
weeklies, even with specific foreign- 
language papers alternative papers 
such the thirty-five-year-old San Fran- 
cisco Bay Guardian, consistent Chronicle 
critic. Rather, the competition with all 
media and battle for people’s time and 
attention, “given all the sources infor- 
mation and all the activities available 
people.” 

Oppedahl alarmed some the 


Chronicle staff with article had 


written for the Poynter Institute earlier 
this year, saying that newspaper editors 
must involve their marketing depart- 
ments editorial decisions and need 
collaborate with other business-side 
people planning the paper. 

But added that “an appropriate sep- 
aration between editorial work and ad- 
vertising sales” must maintained, and 
said interview that “we cross 
any lines that ought not crossed.” 

March speech San Francisco’s 
Commonwealth Club, Oppedahl startled 
some with his answer question de- 
crying sensationalism newspapers: 
think newspapers have gotten way duller 
than they used and, anything, 
ought little more sensational.” 

said later that meant “sensa- 
tional only the more positive sense 
the word,” reflecting his view that news- 
papers will prosper only they’re lively 


and they entertain readers well 


inform them. 
The Chronicle lost percent its 
daily circulation over the previous nine 


Sunday 

slogan drapes 

building 


years, Oppedahl noted. (At the same 
time, visitors the paper’s free on-line 
version sfgate.com are increasing dra- 
matically, said.) 

The paper’s leadership claims that read- 
ers have expressed approval the Sunday 
redesign and the content. Con- 
versations with variety Bay Area jour- 
nalism observers generally back them up. 

key the future use the large, 
combined staff. Oppedahl has discussed 
buyouts and other cost-cutting mea- 
sures with Hearst executives, but George 
Irish, head Hearst’s newspaper divi- 
sion, assured Oppedahl recently 
late May that his staff secure. “The 
management the company will not 
follow the path many other papers 
changing staff levels through layoffs 
buyouts,” the publisher said. 

The company wants the Chronicle, 
which Irish said staffed with “world- 
class talent,” advance quality wor- 
thy the importance the Bay Area, 
noting that the fifth largest market 
the nation. The Hearst executive sees 
wonderful opportunity for Sunday circu- 
lation growth” and praised the improve- 
ments that have been made. 

One cost-saving move far has been 
reduce newsprint consumption 
shrinking the width the newspaper 
pages, many papers are doing. Travel 
expenses were reduced. And Oppedahl 
said other cuts have been made here and 
there help compensate for the decline 
classified advertising revenue this 
spring, which was down about one- 
quarter from the same time year ago. 

Insufficient press capacity now 
requires the Chronicle print 
large number sections with lim- 
ited number pages daily. Upgrad- 
presses are needed but would 
costly. 

All all, Oppedahl projects great 
optimism about the future the 
Chronicle and the Bay Area market 
seven million people, gazes out 
San Francisco’s still-growing sky- 
line from his large third-floor corner 
office above the Fifth and Mission 

intersection. 


newspapers” least those that 
“make sure they’re relevant their 
readers and connect with them emo- 
tionally.” Oppedahl thinks the Chron- 
icle beginning just that. 
James Risser retired director the 
Knight Fellowships Stanford Uni- 
versity. lives San Francisco. 
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Most Americans could never get this close 
the drug war live tell about 


When the San Antonio Express-News ahead for three weeks, interviewing Readers San Antonio were able 
Sent reporter and photographer all sides from politicians and drug-war see the challenges Colombia only 
Colombia cover the U.S.-backed plan specialists guerrillas, soldiers and few experts had before. Taking risks 
cut cocaine they found refugees. bring international news stories 

country turmoil. The battle over home one more way the Hearst 
drugs was overshadowed the war The situation there was anything but Newspapers enrich lives 

for political control. simple. Citizens were living fear. every day. 


Kidnapping, sabotage and food 


JOURNALISM 
DISTINCTION 


They traveled from the capital, Bogota, shortages reigned the countryside. 


the southern jungles where the coca The Colombian government had 


grown rural villages where people control little more than half the 


are under siege guerrilla forces. country. The newspaper’s revelations 


wo 
<4 
wo 


one point, their camera was confiscated, cast doubt the ability the plan 
and the Express-News team had have any major impact the drug 


negotiate with guerrillas continue industry Colombia. 


taking photographs. They forged 


For more about this report, www.mysanantonio.com/expressnews. 


IHEARST 


PELLS BIG 


The giant dominates the media landscape 
well city skyline. But will there 
room for quality journalism? 


FRANK HOUSTON 


ven clear, crisp Manhat- 
tan day, was difficult 


imagine the colossus about 
shape Columbus Cir- 

cle, the southwest corner 


Park, where three con- 
struction cranes hovered over the re- 
mains the Robert Moses-era Colise- 
um. This hole the ground be- 
come AOL Time Warner Center, the 
headquarters the newly united com- 
pany. The $1.7 billion complex will fea- 
ture pair sheer glass towers that will 
command park views sunrise and 
Hudson River sunsets and along with 
retail stores, office space, luxury condos 
and hotel rooms, and Jazz Lincoln 
Center will house broadcast and dig- 
ital production facilities for the world’s 
biggest media company. 

Like its earthly manifestation, which 
also encompasses portions Rocke- 
feller Center eight blocks downtown 
and digs Dulles, Virginia, the 
intangible cultural sprawl AOL Time 
Warner also vast and diverse. With 
content spanning much mainstream 
music, movies, television, magazines, 
and other media; with access the dis- 
tribution cable and online services; 


with some 90,000 employees including 
some 17,000 Time Inc. and 
with combined customer base 130 
million subscribers strong, the new 
company dealing with the conver- 
gence old media and new in- 
comparably large scale. Because its 
sheer size and the strength its news 
brands, CNN and Time Inc., the forces 
and patterns set motion AOL/TW 
may well affect everyone journalism 
print, TV, and the evolving 
online frontier. 


Time Inc. dealing with changes 


corporate culture even scales back, 
following amazingly profitable 
stretch. CNN, the corporate shift 
comes the twenty-one-year-old net- 
work struggling retain its domi- 
nance cable news, Fox and MSNBC 
challenge for audience (see page 28). 
the online realm, editors are mapping 
the digital future the company’s con- 
siderable journalistic assets ways that 
could well shape the future news de- 
livery. 

new ownership settles in, how 
should journalists evaluate what hap- 
pens? Henry Grunwald, who spent 
more than forty years Time Inc., and 


served editor-in-chief from 1979 
until 1987, says has “no idea where 
will go. But the Internet such clear- 
important development commu- 
nications, I’m pleased that the maga- 
zines care about are somehow con- 
nected this almost magical instru- 
ment.” Others worry about the conflu- 
ence sliding economy, AOL’s devo- 
tion the bottom line, and the absence 
journalism its pedigree. Jonathan 
Larsen, former Village Voice editor 
who also spent part his career 
Time Inc., wonders AOL, its “at- 
tempt wring out the last vestiges 
the old fraternalism” the Time Inc. 
sense entitlement and privilege, ex- 
pressed everything from ample 
mastheads lavish perks and salaries 
could, along the way, “just ir- 
reparable damage” the journalistic 
mission. 

The day the largest corporate merger 
history was announced, January 10, 
2000, the stock market took away $30 
billion from the combined value 
America Online and Time Warner. But 
that was nothing compared the tech 
stock dive three months later. the af- 
termath, some see the union AOL 
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and Time Warner the ultimate prod- 
uct the boom, defining moment 
the crest Internet hype. The only mo- 
ment which AOL could have bought 
the huge and successful and profitable 
Time Warner was that window, says 
Larsen. “It’s one the sideshows 
the whole e-commerce-techno bubble 
that this smaller and less impressive 
company ate the big one.” 

the moment, though, there are 
clear signs directly threat- 
ening Time’s fabled journalism. Edi- 
tor-in-chief Norman Pearlstine, who 
succeeded Jason McManus 
was schooled part the 
Time merger with Warner and has 
both mandate and mechanisms 
place protect news coverage 
including coverage the compa- 
itself from corporate interlopers. 

But the biggest pressures Time 
Inc. are indirect: fierce cost-cutting be- 
cause the current advertising decline, 


and also because the new company’s 


earnings targets. “We had great run,” 
says Pearlstine. “We had seven years 
where the cycle and the economy 


were performing beautifully, and you 


have staff some that. For- 
tune magazine published 4,600 editori- 
pages last year, had some 


staffing just get the suckers out the 


door.” far this year, Fortune has elim- 
inated least thirteen its roughly 
200 editorial positions, through buy- 
outs and layoffs, and Time’s managing 
editor, James Kelley, said look- 
ing cut editorial positions. 
allows that AOL has set 
some aggressive targets for itself and for 
Time Inc. But doesn’t consider the 
pressure misplaced unfair. “Frankly, 
like profits, and when making 
money you feel like you’re winner,” 
says. “You feel emboldened stuff, 


Fortune has aggressively covered the new 


owner and its bosses, Gerald Levin and Stephen Case. 


you're willing take risks with start- 


ups, with investments. When just 
struggling get by, you know, it’s just 


oo 


awful lot harder.” 


DIGITAL SYNERGIES 


The usual culture-clash story line the 
merged companies features the upstart 


AOL and the stodgy Time Inc. trying 


force square pegs into round holes. AOL 
streamlined and the moment, while 
Time Inc. composed individual fief- 
doms united their dedication tra- 
dition. (An old Time Inc. joke: “How 
many Time employees does take 
change light bulb?” Answer: “One hun- 
dred. One change the bulb, and nine- 
ty-nine say how much better they 
used change light 

Still, odd twist, AOL/TW maga- 


zine employees have complained 
technological deficiencies the AOL 
mail system which they are being 
switched. Nonetheless, the best fit be- 
tween the merged companies will the 
online arena, where several initiatives 
are under way. AOL now the Web 
backbone for the Time Inc. magazine 
sites. During the first half 2001, 
common set browser tools was added 
each magazine’s home page utilizing 
the Netscape platform (AOL bought the 
company 1999). 

registering their personal data 
through any Time Inc. magazine site, 
Web users can access Netscape’s search 
engine, popular Instant Messaging ser- 
vice, and Calendar, which allows users 
browse event directory for items 
add their daybooks along with per- 
sonal entries. The idea begin inte- 
grating online habits these cases 
chatting, Web searching, and to-do lists 
with news-consuming. The Netscape 
navigational bar the top the page 
also draws ability measure 
its audience, something the Time Inc. 
editorial brass defines desirable syn- 
ergy that could one day lead new titles 
through niche publishing. 

larger scale, executives from 
Time Inc., CNN, AOL, and Netscape 
have hammered out the logistics 
putting new brand, the CNN Money 
television network (which replacing 
into service personal-fi- 
nance Web site. The television and on- 
line service could promising model 


| 

4 


for new broadband efforts. Walter Isaac- 
son, Time Inc.’s editorial director and 
one Pearlstine’s two deputies, de- 
scribes the “general strategy” the 
whole company as: “anytime, anywhere, 
you get whatever you want. And com- 
bining the video CNN and the con- 
tent Money magazine prepared 
that with whatever devices you use 
get personal finance information.” 

Isaacson acts editorial liaison between 
Time Inc., CNN, AOL, and Netscape. 
Similar content-sharing being devel- 
oped news (Time), entertainment 
(Entertainment Weekly), and the 
market (Teen People). The sites will 
geared toward Netscape and AOL users 


and will also cater the online habits 


AOL users, such buddy lists and live 
chats. Much the content being de- 
signed span alternative online plat- 
forms such Palm Pilots and cell 
phones. 
earlstine points out that many 
the AOL Time Warner 
ple charged with exploring 
digital frontier were 
doing before the merger. 
“Walter Isaacson put Time 
magazine AOL 1994, when was 
the fifth largest online service,” says. 
Jesse Kornbluth, AOL editorial director, 
says, “These people were our partners 
before Time, People, Style. The 
Sports Illustrated swimsuit edition was 
insane traffic” the AOL service. 
Time top editors believe 


AOL, 


through its audience measurement and 


targeted marketing, might even able 
point the way new magazine titles, 
bucking the company’s recent trend to- 
ward acquisition (Times Mirror maga- 
zines, Business 2.0). “In terms the 
magazines,” says Pearlstine, “we 
yet figured out whether the research that 
can derived from AOL and the tar- 
geted marketing that can come from 
AOL will enable create some 


teen | 


new titles, and, so, what be.” 
Another form synergy has already 
paid off big way: AOL now offers 
Time Inc. magazine subscriptions online, 
and has garnered more than million 
new subscriptions, rate 100,000 
month, according spokesperson Peter 


Costiglio. Total Time Inc. subscribers 
now number 51.6 million. Meanwhile, 


Anne Zehren, the publisher Teen Peo- 
ple, recently told The New York Times that 
percent the visitors the maga- 
zine’s Web site came through AOL. 

Where all this digital synergy ulti- 
mately headed depends, for the most 
part, new technologies 
adoption rate. for the much-touted 
broadband future, Pearlstine asks, “Does 
CNN, which identified with twenty- 
four-hour, news, have 
more potential the online world than 
does Time?” The direction technology 
will decide. 

Isaacson thinks that eventually, video 
may the future targeted networks 
like CNN-Money. “It makes sense right 
now start combining video, print, and 
pictures both the television network 
and the online service,” says. 

The dollars AOL Time Warner allo- 
cates for acquisition and development, 
and how they are distributed between 
print and online ventures, will reflect the 
company’s own long-term judgment 
about emerging technologies, and also 
influence the direction those tech- 
nologies. 


WHO ANSWERS WHOM? 


Pearlstine believes the merger AOI 
and Time Warner not nearly the biggest 
change hit Time Inc. its seventy- 
eight-year history. “The real shock the 
system was the merger Time Inc. with 
Warner” 1989, says. the company 
grew and diversified, and Time Inc. 
magazines became smaller and smaller 


si 
wer Pets 


part its assets, the top editor became 


increasingly distanced from the board 


directors. 


First, May 1993, the editor-in-chief 


ceased serve member Time 
Warner’s board directors. Jason Mc- 
Manus was the last editor-in-chief 
have seat the board. Pearlstine be- 
came editor-in-chief January 1995. 
1996 came the merger with Turner 
Broadcasting, bringing CNN into the 
Time Warner family. that point, 
rather than report the board directly, 
felt would more practical 
for the editor-in-chief report the 
move that was agreed and 
adopted Gerald Levin, then Time 
Warner’s and the board. the 
newly merged company, Time Inc. 
Don Logan reports AOL Time Warn- 
co-chief operating officer, Robert 
Pittman (see sidebar, page 26). 

AOL Time Warner executives say there 
will changes the editorial hierar- 
chy its celebrated independence. 
final editor anything that in- 
volves AOL Time Warner and its com- 
petitors, which fair amount,” Pearls- 
tine says. “But was final editor when 
was just Time Warner and that was fair 
amount too. fact, AOL was often part 
the competitive set was looking at. 

“So can’t say there’s been significant 
change,” says. “Despite the fact that 
percent the shares this merged 
company the former shareholders 
AOL, from functional, operational 
point view, six-division company 
became seven-division company. The 
implications for the editorial Time 
Inc. have been minimal.” 

public, key corporate executives 
have expressed admiration for the 
journalistic legacy Time Inc. Janu- 
ary 2000, Levin told PBS’s Jim Lehrer 
that Henry Luce’s will decreed that Time 
Inc. was operated not only the 
interest shareholders, but the pub- 
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ALL-TIME FAVORITE 


the 6 Things 
Babies Love Most 
Why Kids Cling. 

Good Miran Adout 


Separstion 


lic interest. “We have the skill, the re- 


sources and the intellectual capacity 
play role the articulation public 
Levin added. 


Richard Parsons co-chief operat- 


ing officer along with Pittman. But 
Pittman the AOL figure widely seen 


having the larger role Time Inc.’s fu- 


ture. Pearlstine says Pittman’s focus 
the business side. haven’t sensed any 
focus all his part the words and 
pictures our magazines,” says, “and 


MTV, Pittman has declared his respect 
for the journalistic roots the new cor- 
porate giant. Steve Case, the company’s 
chairman, has also made commitment 
editorial independence, telling Lehrer, 
completely respect the journalistic tra- 
Luce and many others and recognize it’s 


All figures millions U.S. dollars 
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Earnings Before Interest, Taxes, Depreciation, Amortization (EBITDA) 
Includes CNN, Headline News, TBS, and TNT 
Includes Time Inc., Warner Books, and Little, Brown and Company 


important have separation church 
and state and recognize it’s important 
really empower journalists their 
The whole thing unravels there 
any question about that.” 

Case predicted that the coverage “of 
AOL and would “get tougher the 
Time Warner publications over the next 


few years, because it’s like when 


coaching your kid’s soccer team, 
less likely put your kid into play be- 
cause you want make sure nobody 
thinks there any favoritism.” 
coverage seems have borne out Case’s 
prediction. The magazine has published 
articles with headlines such “Dumb 
and Dumber,” about the Time Warner 
Cable-Disney/ABC imbroglio. Another 
was titled: “AOL TWX with the 
subhead adding, “Do the math, and you 
might wonder this company’s long- 


THE WORLDS AOL TIME WARNER 


term annual return investors can beat 
Treasury bond’s.” Marshall Loeb, 
CBS Marketwatch, former managing 
editor Money and Fortune magazines 
(and former editor remembers 
that when Time merged with Warner, 
“there was all sorts talk the outside 
about how can you trust these guys? 
When there’s Warner Brothers movie 
out slap the cover Time. 
Time just going roll over. 

“And that’s just all bullshit,” Loeb 
says. “None that happened.” 

All eyes are Pearlstine 
barometer the changing weather 
Time Inc. far, expresses nothing 
but support for his new corporate par- 
ent and betrays hint that his tenure 
might doubt. Given this early 
support, any sign dissatisfaction 
Pearlstine’s part would clear dis- 
tress signal editorial budget terms. 
one outside the company (and only 
handful within it) know just how 
much cutting will take place within 
AOL Time Warner’s divisions, it’s 


Divisions First Quarter Quarter 2001 Earnings unclear how much cutting Pearlstine 
Revenues* Earnings** Percent will have accept. Will forced 
Revenue draw line, and where? Walter 
Isaacson considered likely succes- 
AOL 2,125 684 32.2% sor should Pearlstine depart. 
for c.e.o. Logan, according 
Cable 1,625 768 41.3% Inc. executive quoted The Indus- 
try Standard, has indicated there are 
2,212 5.1% limits the belt-tightening measures 
Entertainment accept, saying breakfast meet- 
ing last spring, “I’m not going make 
Networks 1,699 449 26.4% cuts that hurt the long run.” 
Publishing 966 Time Inc. aficionados inside the 


company and among its many alumni, 
well the media reporters who cover 
point out that “economy drives” are 
nothing new there and that layoffs and 
buyouts should not surprising 
belt-tightening times. The division laid 


| 


nown Pitch- 
Pittman, forty-seven, 
darling Wall Street. His 
business savvy and_ track 
record résumé filled with 
high-level jobs entertain- 
ment and new-media compa- 
nies make him the AOL 
Time Warner executive 
watch, both for hints the 
company’s future and clues 
its attitude toward journalism. 
Pittman began his career 
disk jockey his hometown, 
Jackson, Mississippi, fifteen. 
stations Pittsburgh, Chica- 


Mount Everest that would be- 
come the subject John 
book, Into Thin Air, 
after several other climbers 
blizzard.) 

Pittman came AOL 
1996, during customer uprising 
over the perpetual 
busy signals. Pittman focused 
the company upgrading its 
service and consumer-friendli- 
ness, and widely credited 
with helping AOL navigate the 
troubled waters. Today, with all 
three AOL operating units re- 


go, and New York, Pittman became one the most successful 
radio program directors the the time was twenty- 
seven, had created the programming for MTV, which launched 
1981. Said possess unusual knack both for creative and an- 
alytic thinking, Pittman helped make MTV the first basic cable 
network become profitable. Since record companies paid for 
the music videos, much programming content was free 
the network. 

Pittman was named c.e.o. MTV networks 1983. His tenure 
saw the redesign and relaunch Nickelodeon, the creation 
VH-1 and Nick Nite, the expansion MTV into Europe, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan, and the company’s initial public offering 1984. 
Three years later, after unsuccessful attempt buy out the 
network, Pittman co-founded Quantum Media, which was sold 
Time Warner 1989. Pittman became executive assistant 
Time Steve Ross. Time Warner Enterpris- 
es, 1990 took over the company’s Six Flags amusement 
parks. (In 1996 his ex-wife, Sandy Hill Pittman, was one the 


porting him (AOL, CompuServe, and AOL Studios), Pittman acts 
the day-to-day operating chief under chairman Stephen Case. 

Addressing meeting the Time Inc. Alumni Group May, 
Pittman built his case for the new company the idea that “the 
unifying among AOL Time divisions was con- 
sumer relationships. “What's this company built on? that 
relationship with the consumer? one thing. trust. the 
trust, the authority, the credibility, and the most 
precious resource Pittman said. “At the heart every 
company there something that all about, and the 
thing that you wrap your arms around and you never let anything 
come near and you don't even let anyone consider changing that. 
And very pleased because think this company and now 
look AOL Time Warner being built from the beginnings 
this really built around that. have the finest journalists 
the world, have the finest organization that protects and sup- 
ports journalists and our heart the journalism.” 


off reported percent its employ- 


ees 1991, for example. 

difficult assess how much 
the division’s editorial scaleback fair- 
modest far Time, harder hitting 
stems from the demanding 
bottom-line orientation busi- 
ness model. the beginning the year, 
leaders the new regime promised in- 
vestors would trim its $30 billion com- 
bined annual expense base taking ad- 
vantage the new company’s “shared 
infrastructure,” according c.f.o. Mike 
Kelly. They also told Wall Street that rev- 
$40 billion this year, and that earnings 
before interest, taxes, depreciation, and 
amortization would rise percent, 
$11 billion. The company will not di- 
vulge how the burden imposed its fi- 


nancial targets shared among its 
divisions, but Kelly said expected 
find much billion savings 
former Time Inc., editor said the bud- 
get cutting required reach such tar- 
gets. “That hard bullet dodge.” 

Time Inc. offered one-time, volun- 
tary early retirement package about 
530 employees (out 13,000) the last 
week May. The Enhanced Retirement 
Incentive Program has been extended 
employees over fifty and having fifteen 
years experience June 30, 2001. 
How many positions the company wants 
eliminate unclear; many fear layoffs 
not enough people take the buyouts. 
Employees have until mid-July decide 
whether they wish participate the 
buyouts. 


Meanwhile, Time set talent- 
ranging journalists put together 
Pearlstine combat what calls Time 
“silo mentality,” has been disman- 
tled. Some have resigned, such Steve 
Lovelady, former 
Philadelphia Inquirer editor, along with 
columnist Steve Lopez (who was lured 
the Los Angeles Times), and former 
Texas Monthly editor Gregory Curtis. 
Others are now tied specific maga- 
zines and longer float among sever- 
titles, Pearlstine originally intend- 
ed. Daniel Okrent, former Life editor, 
new-media editor, and editor-at-large, 
opted for early retirement finish 
book. While the changes were seen 
some blow Pearlstine, says 
simply, “Some things are tough justi- 
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KEEP EYE BOB “PITCHMAN” 


was asking the titles cut back.” 

FYI, the division’s sixty-year-old in- 
ternal newsletter, was discontinued 
May, though will survive, dimin- 
ished form, online. The Time Inc. re- 
search library was ordered shut down 
the same month. About three dozen li- 
brary staff positions will eliminated; 
some staff members may dispersed 
between the individual libraries Time 
and Fortune, what spokesman Peter 
Costiglio has referred “decentral- 
ization.” The library, collection 
archives occupying floor and half 
the Time-Life Building well ware- 
house space, was available all Time 
Inc. employees. But the library’s over- 
head was funded Time and Fortune, 
its primary customers, and was vic- 
tim the magazines’ tightening edit 
budgets. 


WHAT TURNAROUND? 


All this comes after string very good 
years. business terms, Time Inc. mag- 
azines are already the gold standard. 
Under Don Logan, Time Inc.’s rev- 
enues went from $3.1 billion 1992 
$4.6 billion last demand- 
ing c.e.o. who had committed this com- 
pany healthy profit growth long before 
AOL got here,” says Pearlstine. The core 
titles, including People, Sports Illustrated, 
Fortune, and the flagship Time, are all top 
earners revenue. This has led many 
journalists question the assertion, re- 
ported The New York Times last April, 
that AOL executives viewed Time Inc. 
“turnaround” operation. 

The publishing division, including 
over sixty Time Inc. titles and book 
publishers Little, Brown and Warner 
Books, has performed impressively. For 
the first quarter, cash flow rose 
percent $113 million, and revenue 
rose percent, $966 million (see 
chart, page 25). 

But employee compensation one 
manifestation shifting corporate 
mindset. The venerated Time Inc. prof- 
it-sharing plan has been eliminated 
favor less dependable stock-based 
compensation, far less certain proposi- 
tion than the good old days. “Almost 
every year was there had almost ten 
percent our base salaries put away, 
and boy, that money certainly could 
compound,” Marshall Loeb remembers. 
“It’s hard beat profit sharing for creat- 
ing comfortable retirement for your 
long-term employees.” 
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AOL has different approach. its 
“campus” Dulles, Virginia, “you can 
find whole bunch employees mak- 
ing $40,000 year, but they are million- 
aires because their stock options,” says 
Steve Lovelady. “For those people 
worked. But company have that 
kind growth two decades row. It’s 


just too big. It’s one thing for mouse 


gain ten percent its weight, but it’s an- 
other thing for elephant gain ten 
percent its weight.” 

far the impact diminished mast- 
heads hard discern the pages 
the magazines. Loeb, for one, thinks the 


quality “almost all the magazines 


good it’s ever been.” But the ulti- 
mate impact the AOL culture 
Time Inc.s journalism remains 
seen. Will the emphasis productivity, 


for example, cause decline reporting 


projects that take time involve risk, 
such investigative work? 

“The most important thing the 
authority the reporting, and report- 
ing very labor-intensive, very ex- 
pensive business,” says Grunwald. “If 
there were sign that the report- 
ing getting thinner than used be, 
that fewer stories are being assigned, 


that stories are being covered more 


superficially, those would symptoms 
watch for.” 

Henry Grunwald came Time 
1943 office boy and retired more 
than four decades later editor-in- 


chief. his farewell speech 1987, 


told his co-workers that “things would 
happen the intersection electron- 
ics and print that cannot even 
imagine yet.” thinks that with the 
new merger, his prediction begin- 


ning come true. excited the 


connection between the magazine 
business and the online business,” 
Grunwald says. 

Would Time’s founder 
saint, Henry Luce, have shared the ex- 
citement? “He was always very interested 
the new, and sure would’ve 
been interested AOL, just would 
have been interested Turner Broad- 
casting” 1996, says Loeb. The key 
questions for Luce, says, then now, 
would have been, “Do have that dy- 
namism, that intellectual quality? Are 
helping influence the world con- 
structive 


Frank Houston writer who lives 


Brooklyn. His articles about new media, 


culture, and technology have appeared 
Salon.com and The New York Times. 
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the Merge 


First, 400 the staff lost their jobs, 
then Lou Dobbs returned, and now 
more ‘talk’ the network 


NEIL HICKEY 


January 17, just six days after 

America Online and Time 

Warner completed their $112 
billion merger, CNN announced “new 
operating efficiencies” that would re- 
quire cutting 400 jobs fully per- 
cent the network’s staff. The firings 
were the opening salvo big changes 
CNN over the past half-year, ever since 
the network became cogwheel the 
world’s largest media company. 


March, AOL Time 
Warner reorganized its 
entire television divi- 
sion, binding all the 
networks into single 
bundle: CNN, along 
with its sister networks, 
Headline News, CNN- 
Money, CNN/SI, CN- 
NRadio, 
TNT, HBO, Turner 
Classic Movies, WB, 
and the Cartoon Net- 
work creating the 
world’s largest group 
television 
Hired run was 
Jamie Kellner, the 
executive who had built 
the network and its 
hits, Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer and 
Creek. Earlier, from 
1986 through 1993, 
Kellner created Rupert 
Murdoch’s Fox Broad- 
casting Company. 

change turned out 
exploding cigar: the 
network hired former 
actress, Andrea Thomp- 
son, forty-one, (NYPD 
Blue, Baywatch, Silk Stalkings) who had 
less than year’s news experience 
New Mexico station, and then discov- 
ered once posed for nude photos 
for Italian erotic film called Manhat- 
tan Gigolo; the pictures were only too 
visible the Internet. 

Kellner looking for “stars,” boost 
the network’s audience appeal. “We re- 
spect stars,” told USA Today April. 
“We come from world where stars are 
very, very important, and understand 
how work with them.” Among the 


Katie Couric, whose con- 
tract with NBC expires next year. One 
semi-hot rumor that nobody AOL 
Time Warner has far denied: the com- 
pany’s co-chief operating officer, Robert 
Pittman, approached former President 
Bill Clinton about playing host for in- 
terview program CNN. 

Another rumor was better docu- 
mented, namely that CBS News and 
ABC News, separately, have been hud- 
dling with CNN about combining their 
newsgathering capabilities into single, 
cohesive, cost-saving operation. That 
would bring plenty star journalists 
CNN either Dan Rather Peter Jen- 
nings, and their supporting casts. 
Rather all for it. has said he’d love 
prime-time newcast called 
something like: The CNN Global News 


with Dan Rather and the Resources 


CBS. Jennings told CNN’s Larry King: 
think makes absolute sense that CNN 
talking ABC.” deal yet, but CNN 
issued statement May: “CNN’s 
worldwide newsgathering capabilities 
have made natural potential part- 
ner for other news organizations. 
are certainly open discussing this 
issue with our colleagues other net- 
Such marriage news or- 
precedent-shattering event the histo- 
news. 

CNN’s happiest moment the new 
AOL/TW era was the triumphal return 
the network its star business an- 
chor, Lou Dobbs, founder and host for 
almost twenty years Moneyline until 
quit 1999, May 14, Dobbs re- 
sumed his chair the 6:30-7:30 ET, 
timeslot, taking arms against CNBC’s 
Business Center with Ron Insana and Sue 
Herera. During Dobbs’s absence, the 
CNBC entry became the ratings winner, 
easily defeating CNN’s interim team 
Stuart Varney and Willow Bay. 
mission: restore Moneyline its 
dominance. far, succeeded 
despite his star-status salary, report- 
million. For the week ending June 
10, Business Center was ahead 39,000 
households. 

Elsewhere the prime-time schedule, 
CNN June installed the veteran po- 
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litical observer Jeff Greenfield half- 
hour talk-interview show 10:30, and 


pitted the right-wing, preppy-ish Tucker 


Carlson against the liberal Bill Press 
Crossfire. That gives CNN eye-catch- 
ing personality parade each evening, 
from Dobbs Wolf Blitzer, Greta Van 
Susteren, Larry King, and the up-and- 
comer, thirty-six-year-old Bill Hemmer. 


May, the network raided ABC News 


hire Aaron Brown, and announced he’d 
anchoring new evening news broad- 
cast the fall, originating from New 
York rather than from Atlanta Wash- 
ington. CNN’s underlying strategy: min- 
imize audience erosion from the surging 
Bill Fox News Channel, and 
from the 
MSNBC (Brian Williams, Mike Barnicle) 
and CNBC (Chris Matthews, Geraldo 
Rivera). Prime-time cable news was 
rapidly becoming battleground per- 
sonalities rather than competition over 
who covers the news best. 


till, CNN was claiming laurels for 


its handling number stories 
recent months. attracted more 
viewers than MSNBC and Fox com- 
bined for its coverage breaking sto- 
ries, among them: the arrest March 
Yugoslav president Slobodan Milo- 
sevic; the U.S. bombing Baghdad 
February 16; the death the NASCAR 
race driver Dale Earnhardt, which drew 
phenomenal 2,664,000 viewers. had 
April’s highest-rated cable 
gram: Larry King’s interview with First 


Lady Laura Bush, and President Bush’s 


first live interview since taking office, 
with senior White House correspondent 
John King. 

CNN was the only network deliver 


live pictures from the Chinese island 
rew members 


Hainan twenty-four 
U.S. surveillance plane climbed aboard 
aircraft bound for Guam after eleven 
days captivity. The CNN crew surrep- 
titiously drove spot near the Chinese 
airfield, and began broadcasting via 
satellite with recently invented, brief- 
case-sized transmitter called 
phone. Chinese security officials spotted 
them, confiscated the videophone, and 
detained the crew for several hours 


but not before CNN had scored world 


beat. 

The network has continued the 
post-merger period expand interna- 
tionally. new bureau Lagos, Nigeria, 
brings the worldwide total forty-two 
far more than all other networks 
combined 
time presence West Africa. Another 
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nacing pincers movement 


and gives CNN for the first 


planned for Sydney, the tenth that 


part the world, along with Beijing, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Seoul, New Delhi, 


Bangkok, Jakarta, the Philippines, and 


Islamabad. 

So, journalistic terms, CNN 
changing for the better the worse? 
Web site called TedsTurnovers.com, 
created former staff members who 
were among the 400 fired January, 


you can find lot opinion that the lat- 


ter the case. 
main page 


legend the site’s 


reads: community site 


dedicated the memory and success 


those who, following the AOL Time 
Warner merger, went the way the 
dodo.”) The content newsy, irreverent, 


funny, but 
what perceives the weaken- 
the network’s muscle and fiber 
wake AOL Time Warner’s cost- 
cutting. The site’s operators are anony- 
mous because all signed confidentiality 
agreements preventing them from dero- 
gating CNN, the risk jeopardizing 
their severance packages. When ap- 
proached the site via e-mail, Ted- 
sTurnovers supplied 
and the following took place: 


How hy is NN’ sa 
been affected by the layoff s? 


-yyver the newe 
ty to cover the news 


Resources are spread very thin. For ex- 
ample: few days after the layoffs, Seattle 
got rocked the biggest quake there 
fifty years. CNN had trouble getting peo- 
ple the ground timely fashion be- 
cause the West Coast bureaus were rav- 
aged the layoffs. crew had 
flown from back east, and CNN had 
rely local coverage for some ten 
twelve hours. That’s too long. Other net- 
works had their own people on-air much 
sooner. 

The CNN daily prog 
ented more toward talk 


Why that? 


ram schedule ori- 
han used be. 
The short answer money. Plain and 
simple. For network, the cost pro- 
ducing talk-oriented show next 
nothing. Producing for-air packages in- 
volves lot more the way cost. 

Jamie Kellner has said wants hire 
CNN. 


high salaries mean that less money 


news “stars” for their very 
available for actually covering the news? 

Yes and no. Newsgathering has its own 
budget money set aside for going into 
the field, 
views. Anchors generally get paid from 


another budget. 


shooting tape, doing inter- 


The two are related, but 
separate. 


the worst possible scenario for 


also seriously 


AOL Time Warn- 


er’s announced intention seek higher 
profit margins? 
hate use this example, but the 


next time a passenger jet goes down, the 
network will have put 
people the field cover for weeks. 
the resources are stretched too thin, cov- 
erage may suffer. the meantime, 
see talking head after talking head host- 
ing in-studio shows. 
whether this is the product viewers want. 
How would you describe morale CNN 
among those who have managed keep 
their jobs? 

fluctuates, but morale has suffered. 
The top brass has admitted this the 
media. Considering the very generous 
severance package offered CNN, more 
than few people who kept their jobs 
wish they had been laid off. 

ry for C NN to fire 400 


people after the me rge r? 


Was really 
bit biased here, but several “ex 
perts” have said no. The layoffs were 
better for 


price than for anything else. 


much company’s stock 


mid-June, the TedsTurnovers 
site reported receiving more than 


million hits and thousands 


e-mails one from “Denise,” who 
wrote: “You people have balls big 
ones! Keep up.” 

CNN denies that the firings Janu- 
ary have had any significant effect 
the network’s ability cover the news. 
“It was very painful time CNN,” 
says Sid Bedingfield, the executive vice 
president and general 
CNN/US. “But had never really 
stepped back and taken head-to-toe 
look the entire organization. was 
time that.” denies that the net- 
work embarked more-talk-than- 
news strategy. Its big plans for the 
Aaron Brown newscast the fall 
“should put that rest,” says Beding- 
field. The new program, intended the 
keystone revamped prime time 


schedule, “will about storytelling, 
about reporting, about our reach 


around the world. will what CNN 
all about. And it’s not all talk. It’s re- 
porting.” 

Oh, yes: that broadcast will originate 
from newly rented studios Manhat- 
tan’s West Fifty-seventh Street, just 
down the block from CBS News. the 
two networks ever should get together, 
Dan Rather have far walk. 


Neil Hickey editor-at-large. 


manager 
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NEIL HICKEY 


hen you mention the name 


about global diplomatic is- 
But there another 
Powell, not quite visible, setting poli- 
too, another arena, and his deci- 
sions are dramatically affecting the 

media landscape. 

Michael Powell, thirty-eight son 
Secretary State Colin Powell, and, 
since January, chairman the Federal 
Communications Commission 
looking hard the commission’s limi- 
tations media ownership, and hopes 
abrogate the ones believes have 
outlived their usefulness. “Validate 
eliminate,” puts it. “Simple 
that.” 

Senate hearings May, Senator 
Ron Wyden, Democrat Oregon, told 
Powell: “On your watch, could have 
the most radical consolidation media 
ownership our Many con- 
sumer activists fear that Powell will re- 
shape media policy permanently, killing 
off once and for all the remnants rules 
that have protected the public interest 
for six decades. 

that, Powell’s supporters among 
legislators and think-tank analysts re- 
spond: “It’s about time.” The day long 
since past, they argue the age 
satellites, cable, the Internet, and digital 
broadcasting when Big Media should 
restrained government meddling 
from achieving its full growth potential. 
his first press conference chairman 
February Powell was clear about 
his philosophy. places “reliance 
deregulation and markets,” said, and 
“convinced from review historical 
facts that the optimal environments for 
innovation and entrepreneurships are 
capital markets and free markets.” Media 
companies contend that compete 
the global arena, and with the likes 
AOL Time Warner, they must free 
grow. takes giant, they say, com- 
pete with giants. 


is, tangle statutes, regula- 
tions, laws, guidelines, restrictions, and 
court orders decree what those compa- 
nies can and can’t own. Two such com- 
mandments are currently hot-potato is- 
sues. Both are setting corporate chief- 
tains, consumer advocates, legislators, 
and regulators against each other 
emotional scrimmage that will have pro- 
found effects how journalism con- 
ducted the U.S. They are: 


Thou shalt not own newspaper and 
broadcast station the same market 
(unless both were yours before the rule 
went into effect, unless you persuad- 
the FCC that one the other was 
about bust). 


Thou shalt not own television stations 
that, collectively, reach more than 
percent the nation’s households. 


RULES AND REASONS 


Those two commandments have been 
the books since 1975 and 1996, re- 
spectively. Plenty other rules also help 
shape our media. For example: major 
networks (ABC, CBS, NBC, Fox) can’t 
buy each other; and another: nobody 
can own more than one station 
market except under strict conditions. 
The original rationale for all such ukas- 
voices and prevent concentrations 
power. The argument now for junking 
them that the marketplace has sponta- 


neously spawned plenty information 
sources, and that U.S. companies need 
economies size compete. 

For the two hot-potato “shalt nots” 
affecting journalism most immediately, 
the stakes are far higher than they ap- 
pear first glance, making all the 
more regrettable that hardly newspa- 
per reader TV-news watcher alive has 
ever heard them. 

The Tribune Company Chicago of- 
fers enlightening case study the 
tribulations owning newspaper and 
television station the same city. 
acquiring Times Mirror last year, Tri- 
bune assumed ownership television 
stations that serve Los Angeles, Miami- 
Ft. Lauderdale, New York, and Hartford, 
Connecticut all markets where also 
owns newspapers. That means might 
eventually ordered divest itself 
each those areas. Jack Fuller, president 
Tribune Publishing, confident that 
the rule against such cross ownerships 
when information sources are longer 
scarce that inevitably will disappear. 
“To tell newspapers that they can’t the 
kind consolidation that’s going 
everywhere else the system,” says, 
position, which really offensive. This 
rule lead weight around our ankles.” 

The newspaper industry and the 
National Association Broadcasters 
are firmly Tribune’s corner. The 1975 
rule was designed for marketplace that 
longer exists, they argue. quarter- 
century ago, cable was its early adoles- 
cence. The World Wide Web was years 
away, and satellite broadcast signals going 
directly into American homes were 
dream. Now there are more than 1,600 
television stations, 12,600 radio stations, 
10,400 cable systems, million homes 
receiving direct satellite service, and more 
than 100 million Americans with Inter- 
net access. Meanwhile, between 1988 and 
1998, the number daily newspapers 
declined about 150 low 1,489, 
making them the only players their 
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Unshackling Big Media 
Rule 


owners argue denied full participation 
the great and lucrative sport media 
convergence. 

John Sturm, president the News- 


paper Association America, points out 


that roughly forty markets around the 
U.S., newspaper/TV 
main effect (e.g., the Chicago Tribune 
and WGN-TV) because they pre-existed 
the 1975 directive. 
plaints have been filed with the FCC re- 
sulting from any these ‘grandfathered’ 
situations?” Sturm demands. “The fact 
there harm them. The principle 
that the harm must real, not conjec- 
tural. lived for more than twenty- 
five years with rule that would prevent 
harm that has never happened.” 

Susan Eid, legal adviser chairman 
Powell, suggests that owning broadcast 
property and newspaper could, fact, 
increase not only the amount but the qual- 
ity journalism market letting the 
owner spread costs across greater base. 


DUMBING DOWN 


Opposition ownership deregulation 


runs strong and deep among many con- 
sumer advocates, academics, and politi- 


cians. Abolishing the rules, they say, would 
instantly cause the prices station 
groups and newspaper chains zoom 
they maneuvered absorb each other, 
and/or became tantalizing targets for 
media giants such News Corporation, 
Disney, AOL Time Warner, GE, and Via- 
com. The resulting heavy debt incurred 
buyers goes the scenario would 


bring excruciating pressure increase 


profit margins and stock prices, thereby 
causing cutbacks, layoffs, and urge 
pander mass tastes the expense tra- 
ditional, substantial journalism. “The 
pressure would like oven 650 de- 
grees and journalism would ice 
cube,” says Robert McChesney, professor 


communications the University 


journalism becomes smaller 
part larger empires, will subject 
ever more commercial exploitation, 
reasons. 
sible outcomes runs from bad terrible. 
There’s possible argument that this 
could good for the quality journal- 
ism. There’s upside. The only question 
how bad the downside will be.” 

Gene Kimmelman, 
Consumers Union’s Washington office, 
agrees that order achieve the largest 
return and amortize debt, the media 
owner tempted seek ever-larger au- 
diences. That usually means more news- 
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Tell what com- 


| 
this debate, the range pos- 


co-director 


you-can-use, life-style stories, and 
celebrity coverage the expense 
investigative reporting, foreign 
news, and serious political jour- 
nalism. “The elimination own- 
ership rules potentially leads 
the dumbing down journal- 
says. 

different view comes from 
Adam Thierer, director 
munications studies the libertar- 
ian Cato Institute Washington. 
The economics media compa- 
nies “absolutely dictate” that broad 
deregulation must occur, ar- 
gues. “Whether people like 
not, the industry getting bigger 
and needs more significant re- 
sources compete global 
media marketplace.” Let’s relax 
these restrictions, suggests, and 
see what happens. “It might 
there’s problem all, and sus- 
pect that’s probably the case.” 

But rush the bottom line 
and the lowest common denom- 
inator the inevitable result 
deregulation, says Mark Cooper, re- 
search director the Consumer Federa- 
tion America. 
reduced, and culturally diverse and pub- 
lic interest programming comes under 
pressure. Less popular programming 
disappears and journalists are evaluated 


the corporate-profit-center logic 


these huge organizations.” adds: “The 
new chairman the FCC doesn’t care 
whit about any this stuff” 


DIVERSITY, COMPETITION 


Another major tussle facing Michael Pow- 
ell the ongoing power struggle between 
networks and their affiliates over how 
many television stations one company 
should allowed own. Ever since the 
1940s, the FCC has been stitching patch- 
work rules aimed protecting diversi- 
preventing America’s stations 
from falling into few hands. Initially, the 
limit was meager three stations nation- 
wide, then five, then seven, then twelve. 
1996 the pre-Michael Powell years 
the commission junked numerical 
limits altogether and decreed that reach- 
ing percent American households 
was enough for any entity. The goal: 
ensure diversity, competition, and 
tiplicity information sources. 

Those four major broadcast networks 
CBS, NBC, and Fox earnest- 

disagree. Repeal the rule, they 
argue, would have bad effects the 


“News departments get 


FCC chairman Michael Powell wields different 
kind power than his father, the secretary state 


stations their audiences, and besides, 
the Big need own more stations 
achieve economic efficiencies. 

Virtually all public interest advocates, 
plus trade unions such the American 
Federation Television and Radio 
Artists, are pains refute that logic. 
The argument: local stations law are 
responsible for what goes out over their 
air, but the networks are muscling affili- 
ates carry virtually every minute 
network programming and threatening 
draconian penalties they don’t. That 
prevents stations from preempting the 
network feed for programs including 
public affairs programs. 

For example: the 2000 presidential 
election year, NBC’s planned broadcast 
American League divisional playoff 
game conflicted with the first Bush-Gore 
debate. NBC decreed that every station 
the network should carry baseball in- 
stead politics. The affiliates protested 
clamorously. Thanks the percent 
cap, enough those stations were inde- 
pendently (non-network) owned, giving 
them the collective wattage (barely) 
force NBC retreat and let them air the 
debates they chose. 

CBS, for its part, has pressured its af- 
filiates stick with Bryant Gumbel’s 
two-hour, low-rated Early Show, the 
face continuing requests from those 
stations that they allowed use the 
second hour for local news. For the 1994 
Lillehammer winter Olympics, CBS re- 
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quired its stations air the coverage 


its entirety, lose the right broadcast 
the games altogether. 

Earlier this year, the networks’ high- 
handedness finally became too much 
for their affiliates. March the 600- 
member Network Affiliated Stations Al- 
liance (NASA) fired off the FCC 
“Petition For Inquiry Into Network 
Practices,’ bulky document detailing 
their catalogue complaints. During 
the last five years, NASA claims, “the 
balance power between networks and 
affiliates has shifted overwhelmingly 
the direction the networks.” When 
that happens, the stations’ “ability se- 
lect community-appropriate program- 
ming significantly undermined,” 
and service “is determined more 
Hollywood-based network studios” that 
know nothing and care less about the 
informational needs any particular 
village, town, city. 

Allied with NASA the Muscular Dy- 
strophy Association and its national 
chairman, Jerry Lewis, who for almost 
half-century has been playing host for the 
biggest televised fund-raiser America. 
“Jacking the cap would catastroph- 
our Telethon,” Lewis declared 
January 29, 2001, letter chairman Pow- 
ell. went say that virtually 
network-owned station permitted 
preempt regularly scheduled sitcoms and 
dramas carry the event. “Keeping the 
cap percent could mean the differ- 
ence between our Telethon continuing 
its lifesaving job fading into history 
network-owned and other top stations 
drop the show the direction network 
executives.” 

response the NASA petition, the 
Big wrote the FCC May calling the 
document “confusing mixture unsub- 
stantial factual allegations.” Andrew Lack, 
until recently president NBC News and 
now president and chief operating officer 
NBC, told Broadcasting Cable 
zine May: “The station guys have big 
[profit] margins and want protect their 
interests and don’t want recognize that 
have interests, too.” 

Chairman Powell waded into the con- 
troversy his February press confer- 
ence. Depending whether 
network affiliate, said, “this cap 
either vital your continual survival 
its removal vital your continual 
survival.” declared himself skeptical 
whether such ownership restric- 
tions actually benefit consumers. think 


emotional one.” 


TOP TEN OWNERS 


Stations 
FOX 40.7* 
VIACOM 40.09 
PAXSON 34.8 
TRIBUNE 30.5 
NBC 26.6 
ABC 23.8 
UNIVISION 18.6 
GANNETT 17.3 
HEARST- 
ARGYLE 15.8 
SINCLAIR 14.6 


Percentage households reached include 
Fox’s pending ten-station acquisition from 
Chris-Craft Industries. Fox and Viacom totals 
exceed the 35% cap: Fox may have sell sta- 
tions comply with the cap; Viacom awaits 
court decision its ownership status. 


Note: 1996, the top station groups 
owned 24.6 the country’s commercial sta- 
tions. 2001, they control 44.5%. 


Statistics: from Broadcasting Cable magazine 


CHESS GRANDMASTERS 


this jostling-and-shoving between 
contending forces the emerging tele- 
com world, both sides are being disin- 
genuous. stations are not famous 
for providing gobs local-interest 
public service programs, especially 
prime time, when self-interest dictates 
that they stick with crowd-pleasing, 
mass appeal, network-created, episodic 
entertainment. Beyond that, the sta- 
tions are playing both sides the 
street: battling restrict the networks’ 
power defending the ownership cap; 
and campaigning expand their own 
turf advocating tossing out the 
TV/newspaper crossownership rule. 
And the four colossal corporations 
that own the broadcast networks (Via- 
com, GE, Disney, and News Corpora- 
tion) are spinning when they argue that 
their future jeopardy they 
gobble more and more stations. 
Their profit margins and their prospects 
are enviable any business standards. 
Each party the struggle like 
chess grandmaster looking dozen 
moves ahead ensure sound position 
the endgame. stake the pot 
gold expected accrue the most far- 
sighted players the broadband age 
dawns, and interactive television 
with its potential for immensely wider 
revenue streams becomes reality. 
Soon, every television station Ameri- 


will broadcasting digitally, giving 
them half-dozen channels exploit 
instead just one, with the dizzying 
prospect cashing local all-news 
services, pay-TV movies, home shop- 
ping, data transmission, and whatever 
else they can sell. mystery why 
stations are hot properties. 

Rupert Murdoch’s Fox leading the 
charge the station ownership issue; 
it’s currently court (along with Via- 
com, AOL Time Warner, and NBC) 
quash the percent cap. Beyond that, 
according petition, Fox, its 
contracts with stations, unabashedly 
demanding “near total control its affil- 
iates’ digital spectrum [which] pre- 
cludes the development and delivery 
the public digital services selected 
the local station.” seen affiliated 
stations attempted land grab un- 
precedented chutzpah. Murdoch, who 
won waiver 1993 own both the 
New York Post (which was failing) and 
buying from Chris-Craft In- 
dustries for $5.4 billion 
chain including New York’s WWOR. 
Murdoch threatening fold the Post 
the FCC doesn’t bend the rules allow 
him (over media objections) 
own those two stations and news- 
paper the same city. With more than 
percent U.S. households, Fox al- 
ready the number one station group 
the country. Murdoch also negotia- 
tion buy the domestic satellite service 
DirecTV, deal that Republican Senator 
John McCain Arizona claims would 
result consolidation power the 
likes which this country hasn’t seen 
since William Randolph 
Murdoch shot back. News 
Corporation would still “minnow,” 
declared, compared AOL Time 
Warner. 

Jeffrey Chester, executive director 
the Center for Digital Democracy 
Washington, says that deregulatory fer- 
vor “part continuum that’s re- 
shaping the American communications 
system.” The transition into the next 
generation digital media all about 
melding editorial content, advertising, 
and marketing the distinctions be- 
tween television and the Internet be- 
come fewer and fewer. The long-term 
strategists Disney/GE/ News Corpora- 
tion/Viacom/AOL Time Warner have 
pretty clear vision how they want 
their companies expand and ex- 
ploit their synergies, but the public 
clueless about this revolution that’s 
going largely outside its view, and 
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are most journalists, even their pro- 
fession suffers layoffs the thousands, 
and the trivialization news. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 


ground zero this paradigm shift 
stands chairman Powell, who, his critics 


claim, has blinkered, messianic approach 


public policy that lets free market prin- 
ciples and the interests mega-media 
corporations trump the public interest 


every turn. Says Robert McChesney: “He 


nice, sincere guy. also figure res- 
olutely opposed the very notion the 
public interest. think believes that 
government evil and that business will 
automatically regulate itself. It’s free- 
market faith, and since faith, re- 
quires empirical verification.” 

Jeffrey Chester puts another way: 
“His biological father may Colin Pow- 
ell but his spiritual father Mark Fowler.” 
(Fowler, the FCC chairman under Presi- 


dent Reagan, was outspoken apostle 


wholesale media deregulation who once 
famously said that television set noth- 
ing but toaster with pictures.) Powell, 
Chester claims, likes suggest has 
given these issues deep intellectual con- 
sideration, but basically another sword- 
wielder the Bush 
broad-based crusade end government 
curbs business. 

The Powell legal adviser Susan Eid 
pains point out that her boss was 
FCC commissioner for more than three 
years before becoming the chairman, and 


she challenges his critics point any 


action his during that period that im- 
periled the public interest. grows 
little frustrated,” she says, “when people 
have automatic, knee-jerk reaction 


what may may not do.” fact, she 


claims, has been “consistent and judi- 
his desire examine ownership 
rules the light the current media en- 
vironment namely, plenitude in- 
formation sources “and make deci- 
sion based that, not the way the 
world existed thirty fifty years ago.” In- 
deed, she adds, the Telecommunications 
Act 1996 mandates that the commis- 
sion just that every two years. 

any event, Powell maintains, any 
truly egregious levels media concen- 
tration would violate antitrust laws and 
prosecuted accordingly. Asked his 
maiden news conference for his defini- 
tion “the public interest,” Powell joked, 
have idea.” The term can mean 
whatever people want mean, said. 
empty vessel which people 
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pour whatever their preconceived 
views biases are.” His job, claimed, 
making sure that the public benefits, “and 
not necessarily the industries the 
barons” who have stake FCC deci- 
sions. Beyond that, said, don’t know. 
still trying figure out.” 

Until June, Powell was the first FCC 
chairman since the Eisenhower years 
have Republican president, Senate and 
House. That gave him unique, rock- 
hard platform from which reshape 
media policy. different now. With 
Democrats control the Senate, the 
formidable Commerce Committee, 
which oversees the FCC, has the South 
Carolina Democrat Ernest Hollings the 
chair, replacing Senator McCain. McCain 
generally favors deregulation; Hollings 
long-time opponent. Powell’s dereg- 
ulatory express might become local. 

Nonetheless, few recent court deci- 
sions have emboldened the administra- 
tion and the FCC. March, for example, 
the U.S. Court Appeals for the District 
Columbia Circuit threw out cap that 
limited cable companies from having 


interest more than percent U.S. 


cable systems, decision called Con- 
sumers Union “an enormous loss and 
devastating blow” the public. And 
April, the FCC amended the so-called 
Dual Network Rule, allowing one 
other the Big networks own 
“emerging” network such UPN WB. 
That allowed Viacom and its subsidiary, 
CBS, continue ownership UPN, the 
failure which (as Powell put it) “would 
president, Mel Karmazin, says try 
buy both NBC and CNN the FCC 
would let him. 

And the debate goes and the 
media geography shifts. Will ownership 
rules disappear altogether? Will AOL Time 
Warner buy NBC? Will Viacom buy Yahoo? 
Will CBS News ABC News downsize 
drastically merging some (most, many?) 
their resources with CNN? cities 
across America, will one company own the 
only newspaper town, several television 
stations, many the leading radio stations, 
and the local cable system? so, what will 
the effect the quality the news re- 
porting all receive? 

the future, for better worse 
take your pick there will lot fewer 
“Thou shalt nots” than there used be. 
And one final question: Will the media 
explain readers and viewers why that 
matters? 


Neil Hickey editor-at-large. 
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began 
JOHN ARTHUR the 
Pittsburg Post-Dispatch San 
East Bay, then moved 
the San Francisco Examiner night 
city editor the late 1970s. was 
there that was saddled with the 
nickname “Boog,” because his 
resemblance the baseball great 
Boog Powell. prevented “Boog” 
from migrating L.A. when 
joined the Times, but his penchant 
for shouting “Boom!” when excited 
produced new moniker. 


BRENT CUNNINGHAM 


hey grew either end 

close, four-brother 

cluster Cold Spring 

Harbor, Long Island, 

affluent former whaling 

town hour from Manhattan. 

Today, John and Doug Arthur are 

still close, but they have settled 

opposite coasts, root for opposing 

baseball teams, and make their liv- 

ings opposite sides the news- 

paper-industry debate over quality 
journalism and the bottom line. 

They take different views, for ex- 

ample, Jay Harris’s resignation 

publisher the San Jose Mercury 


editor and 
filial bond, but 
the issue 


News. Doug, one Wall Street’s leading news- 
paper-industry analysts, cites the predicament 
Anthony Ridder, Knight Ridder’s c.e.o., found 
himself when the Silicon Valley economy ran 
aground. “Tony had make some tough deci- 
sions. And the extent that his publisher, his 
hand-picked publisher, didn’t like the choices 
that were being made, sense that that pub- 
lisher chose poor way demonstrate it.” 

Now, big brother John, assistant managing 
editor the Los Angeles Times, Harris: “He 
was highly respected, long-time newspaper 
professional, and felt that some line had 
been crossed, and felt that had take 
stand and walk out, admire him for it.” 

John, fifty-three and towering, was weaned 
the newspapers his father brought home the 
train from the city. summer nights would 
type the late sports scores and leave them for 
his father read the morning before going 
work. remember mother yelling him be- 
cause had newspapers stacked his room 
that were six months old,” says Doug, Dou- 
glas, John still calls him. has been manag- 
ing editor the Times’s Orange County edition 
and editor its Valley edition, and helped 
lead the paper’s Pulitzer Prize-winning coverage 
the dramatic shootout North Hollywood 
1997. Now, from behind desktop fortress 
paper, beneath the watchful gaze orange- 
haired San Francisco Giants doll, runs the 
Times night, oversees both the sports and 
travel sections, lead editor the shift 
pagination, and directs the national edi- 
tion. gets wound when story break- 
ing, colleagues say, that seems tremble. 
“When something happens that John likes,” says 
Carol Stogsdill, who worked with him the 
Times, “he stands up, throws his arms out and 
yells, 
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di 


analyst share 


financial goals 


oug, forty-five, managing director 

Morgan Stanley Dean Witter, landed 

closer the tree. His father was 

stock broker and his grandfather 

Wall Street lawyer. Doug considered 
the bear the dozen analysts who cover 
the publishing sector. developed complex 
stock-ranking system last year that elevated him 
third Investor magazine’s list 
top analysts. And was one the first 
sour newspapers, downgrading all his stocks 
the market peaked January 14, 2000, 
time when newsrooms were still bulking 
rather than slimming down. When the energy 
crisis hit California, Doug’s team was the first 
drill down see what impact would have 
the state’s newspapers. “Doug professional 
skeptic,” says Susan Watson, former vice pres- 
ident for investor relations Gannett. “And 
relishes the role.” 

Despite the differences Doug spent 
Memorial Day the French Open, John 
softball tournament Oceanside each 
brother understands and respects what the 
other does. “It’s all rational behavior. Nobody 
invests lose says John. “The analysts 
are part that system.” Doug, meanwhile, says 
his brother’s lifelong passion for newspapers has 
given him more nuanced view his own job. 
“When people say newspapers are longer rel- 
says, “it tells they are just too lazy 
read them.” 

The tanking economy, newsroom layoffs 
around the country, and Harris’s shot across the 
bow San Jose have reignited the rhetorical 
battle for the soul American newspapers. Lis- 
tening John and Doug Arthur discuss the is- 
sues underlying that battle reveals just how dif- 
ferently the two sides see the world. 

David Willman, reporter the Los Angeles 
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Washington bureau, spent 
three years investigating the Federal 
Drug drug-ap- 
proval process. His stories got 
Rezulin diabetes drug that had 
been fast-tracked for approval 
the FDA but was actually killing 
people pulled from the market, 
and won the Pulitzer this year for 
investigative reporting. toast 
the Times the day the Pulitzer was 
awarded, Willman said that only 
newspapers have the mandate dig 
into stories like this. “His reporting 
saved lives,” says John Arthur. 

For journalists, the situation 
clear. Newspapers, unlike semicon- 


ductor companies, are quirky, labor- 


THE BEAR 
DOUG ARTHUR, 


for twenty years, joined Morgan 
Stanley 1994 after stints 
Chemical Bank and Kidder Peabody. 
Before publishing, covered the 
paper-forest products and business 
services industries. His experience 
with newspapers during the last 
recession the early helped 
shape his current bearishness. 

“The longer youre analyst,” 

says, “the more skeptical you 
are about everything.” 


OTHERS, 


Jay Harris 


More Profits 


resource essential our 
national democracy should not 
managed with the primary goal 
satisfying the demands the 


Since his resignation March publisher 
the San Jose Mercury News, Jay Harris 
has continued speak out about financial 
pressures journalism. Here are some 
his words (an expanded version appears 
the Web site): 


HISTORIC PARALLEL 

the night the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott began after Rosa Parks had been 
jailed for refusing move the back 
segregated bus, Martin Luther King Jr. ad- 
dressed the community. key goal his 
remarks was place the black citizens’ 
challenge the system legal segrega- 
tion context all could understand and 
those participating would find inspiring. 
This what Reverend King said: 

"We have alternative but protest. 
For many years, have shown amazing 
patience .... But come here tonight 
saved, saved from patience that 
makes patient with anything less than 
freedom and justice. 

"If protest courageously, and yet 
with dignity and Christian love, when the 
history books are written the future, 
somebody will have say, ‘There lived 
race people who had the moral 
courage stand for their rights. And 
thereby they injected new meaning into 
the veins history and 

There parallel between that situation 
and the situation journalists today. 
thought the time had come that there was 
alternative but and that 
needed "saved from patience that 
makes patient with anything less than" 
that which required journalism 
the public interest well and consistently. 


COLUMBIA 

Questions have been asked stu- 
dents: "If things are bad that you quit 
why should into journalism?" From 
professor: why should encourage 

There are good and important answers 
the questions they posed. The first that 
good journalism, great journalism still 
being done newspapers and broadcast sta- 
tions large and smali around the country 


The challenge before us, the threat 
you want call that, that market 
pressures are undermining support for 
such work. more and more companies 
the steady and significant commitment re- 
quired serious journalism given 
less and less priority. What this means, and 
the importance this not under- 
estimated, that the best and most im- 
portant journalism the public interest 
and is, average, done less well, less 
frequently and less consistently than was 
once the case. 


HARVARD 

resource essential our national 
democracy that protected our Con- 
stitution should not managed with the 
primary goal satisfying the demands 
the market, the “expectations” Wall 
Street, demands major shareholders. 

The founders our nation had clear- 
eyed view the necessity free press 
our democracy. 

was them obvious and powerful 
need when the country was younger; 
time when the issues facing our people, 
while new and profound, were nevertheless 
relatively simple describe, not solve. 

And can reasonably argued that 
our almost infinitely more complex world 
today, driven the speed electrons 
technology, complicated increas- 
ingly interconnected global community 
and global economy, made raw power- 
ful competing interests, that the American 
people need know less? 

think not. 

the surface the current debate 
seems argument about what and 
how much cut spend journalism. 
But that not the really important argu- 
ment. For that which can quantify 
speaks only the means journalism. 

The means journalism are journalists, 
the information, news, and opinion that 
they gather and create, and method 
which the work the journalist shared 
with the public. But the end journalism, 
informed public, the linchpin 
American democracy. 

—Jay Harris 


intensive operations that have crucial 
and constitutionally protected role 
play society. “The oil 
how Burl Osborne, the outgoing publish- 
The Dallas Morning News, puts it. 

Despite the pervasiveness televi- 
sion and the rise the Internet, news- 
papers and increasingly their Web 
sites remain the forums for compet- 
ing ideas, the deliverers information, 
and check the powerful. And the 
degree that Wall Street squeezes ever- 
higher profits from newspaper compa- 
nies without regard for the long-term 
damage done their ability fill this 
role, bad not just for newspapers but 
for society whole. “If spend 
million dollars covering the Florida re- 
count,” says John, “which was story 
one saw coming, then probably 
have tighten somewhere else 
even out the budget. And that. 
But first out and cover the recount 
the way has covered.” 

Such purist proposition doesn’t fit 
well with the other side. “I’m not sure 
too far saying newspapers have 
special role society,” says Doug 
Arthur. Others the investment com- 
munity are less diplomatic. think 
that’s joke,” says one money manager 
who spoke the condition that his 
name not used. “The media manip- 
ulated whoever wants manipulate 
it. say they are high and mighty 
outdated notion.” For this side, the situ- 
ation equally clear. When newspapers 
went public, they became subject the 
same financial pressures semiconduc- 
tor companies. And since then, the in- 
vestment world has changed almost 
dramatically the media world. Today’s 
capital market global, instant, and 
hyper-competitive. Portfolio managers 
are judged their ability determine 
which company will perform the best 
the next quarter, that how they 
judge the newspapers. There are in- 
vestors Warren Buffett was men- 
tioned number people inter- 
viewed for this story who are for 
the long haul, riding quality company 
through its inevitable peaks and valleys. 
But most are focused the monthly 
ebb and flow stock prices and earn- 
ings. “The reactions the market are 
quick,” says Tim Stautberg, vice presi- 
dent investor relations E.W. 
Scripps. “If you own mutual-fund stock, 


you are looking least monthly, 


not daily, and thus the portfolio man- 
agers are under enormous pressure be- 
cause there are many places people 
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can put their money. That pressure 


works its way the system, and there 
this focus short-term earnings.” 

means two five years, and journalistic 
excellence factored only the de- 
gree that bolsters financial perfor- 
mance. don’t think there’s any ques- 
tion that newspaper franchise does 
not, over time, keep the product com- 


pelling, will lose audience,” says Doug 


Arthur. “This something that investors 
clearly look at.” other words, good 
paper arguably will attract more readers 


and thus more advertising. The issue 


newspapers’ high credibility relative 
other media another example how 
John and Doug come the same idea 
from different perspectives. Doug talks 
about how that can used leverage 
future growth the Internet. John says 
credibility earned over the years with 
stories like Willman’s FDA series. Stories, 
says, that are more likely happen 
when the newsroom not the share- 
holder the company’s top priority. 
Both perspectives are valued and re- 
spected their different worlds. 

This clash values the newspaper 
industry’s own cold war. matter that 
John Arthur knows that newspapers 
charities, and Doug Arthur thinks 


more investors should take longer view 


their investments. The reality that 
Wall Street’s worldview “cold and calcu- 
lated,” says Doug. There little sympathy 
for the inefficient journalist who whines 
about democracy and higher calling. 


ANALYSTS: BIT PLAYERS 
KINGMAKERS? 


Analysts like Doug Arthur can make 
more than million year. Their buy- 


and-sell calls can influence the invest- 
ment billions dollars. They provide 
research and recommendations 
array investors, and they also let the 


newspapers know what Wall Street ex- 


pects them. They are liaisons, but they 


are also handicappers, and the in- 


vestors who are placing the bets, based 
varying degrees the accuracy the 
analysts’ gut calls and the precision 
their expertise. 1999, institutional in- 
vestors owned nearly percent all 
publicly traded newspaper stock, ac- 
cording Taking Stock: Journalism and 
the Publicly Traded Newspaper Company, 
new study Gilbert Cranberg, Ran- 
dall Bezanson, and John Soloski. These 
institutional investors major banks, 
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mutual funds, pension funds, and the 
like are primarily focused short- 
term financial performance. Thus, are 
the analysts, even they don’t entirely 
agree with such limited view news- 
papers. Interestingly, most the ana- 
lysts interviewed for Taking Stock said 
public ownership, balance, had been 
bad for journalism, even they said 
they don’t pay much attention the ed- 
itorial quality the papers they analyze. 
“How you analyze stocks? I’m inter- 
ested one thing,” says Doug Arthur. 
“And that’s what makes the stocks go. 
You can talk all you want about the In- 
ternet, about secular trends, but the 
revenue that drives it.” 

This short-term focus profit mar- 
gins, John Arthur says, erodes 
newsgathering resources. “When editors 
have fill space with inexpensive wire 
says, “their own coverage has 
suffer. Who will inform the electorate 
newspapers don’t? The P.M. news? 
got kidding.” Short-term 
focus also, says, makes long-term ed- 
itorial planning difficult. When Mark 
Willes, the former Times Mirror 
pulled the plug New York Newsday 
1995, was textbook example 
short-term financial goals undercutting 
long-term journalistic commitment. 
The ten-year-old paper had shaken 
local coverage New York, nudging The 
New York Times eventually beef its 
metro section. But was still losing 
money and Times Mirror stock was flag- 
ging and analysts were urging that New 
York Newsday purged. was. 

How much influence the top analysts 
actually have both with the newspa- 
per companies they cover and the in- 
vestors who own the stock depends 


their reputation and track record, 


the degree which investors their 
own research, and talking. The 
investor-relations folks the newspaper 
companies interviewed for this story 
played down the importance the ana- 
lysts, saying, effect, that the company’s 
performance over time matters more 
investors than the short-term drop 
stock price that analyst can spark 
with negative report downgrade. 
But listen what the c.e.o.s said 
about the analysts Taking Stock: “Ana- 
lot attention, and the industry 
whole does, too,” says Tribune’s 
John Madigan. Gary Pruitt, c.e.o. The 
McClatchy Company, says, “They have 
cause what they say can influence the 


stock price, and have serve the inter- 
ests shareholders.” Doug Arthur says 
the companies not investors are 
the most sensitive what analysts say. 
“If publish something negative about 
company, the c.f.o. will the phone 
with me, maybe within the hour, letting 
know they like it,” says. The 
other side the equation the in- 
vestors are more difficult read. 
had clients tell our company and 
our sales force that they don’t care which 
stocks like like, what they 
need from research, our insight, 
and Doug says. “But the facts 
really support that, because 
upgrade downgrade stock can 
move dramatically.” After 
downgrade January 2000, most news- 
paper stocks dropped percent 
over the next ten months. Some fell even 
further. How much factor his nega- 
tive tilt was that selloff open de- 
bate, but clearly played role. 
ick Holcomb, portfolio man- 
ager for the Michigan state 
pension fund, which big 
investor newspapers, ex- 
plains the analysts’ role this 
way: “Media company may doing 
all the right things, but talk 
sell-side analysts and they tell that 
the next quarter going rough, 
that retail ads are soft and getting softer, 
then may take percent stake the 
company down percent with the 
idea that will buy back profit 
later. The media company under- 
stand this. say, are you sell- 
ing our stock? excellent compa- 
ny. What they don’t understand that 
the investment, but simply temporary 
move make the hit less painful for the 
people who have money our fund.” 
company that raises money 
selling stock spared from shareholder 
pressure, even those like The New York 
Times and The Washington Post, which 
have family trusts controlling the major- 
ity voting stock. strong stock price 
means more money for acquisitions and 
other growth. also factor deter- 
mining executive bonuses and the value 
employee stock options, and lessens 
the likelihood takeover attempt. 
When newspaper stock slips dan- 
gerously low, analysts again play key 
role. “Let’s say are long recession 
and there’s stock that selling for $40 
share,” says Holcomb, “and get 
offer for $60. Here where the analysts 
play huge role. Unless they believe that 


| 


the stock really worth, say, $80 share, 
and can convince that, going 
sell for $60 because have fiduciary 
responsibility get the highest return, 
and can take that $60 and reinvest 
and get higher return somewhere else.” 


THE JACK WELCH 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
MANAGEMENT 


The first thing you see the lobby the 
Los Angeles Times building, dead-on 
the far end bank elevators, 
screen with Tribune Company’s stock 
price for the day, well other compa- 
news. The screens there are four- 
teen them around the building pre- 
date Tribune’s purchase Times Mirror. 
But they are powerful sign the times. 
Before the dot-com bubble burst last 
year, seemed the entire country had 
gone stock-option mad. Journalists bolt- 
from newspapers stake their claim 
the promised land cyberspace. 
newspapers, too, opened stock op- 
tions editorial employees effort 
remain competitive. But John Arthur 
rues, rather than rejoices in, this en- 
hancement his retirement income. 

Sitting the nearly empty cafeteria 
the Times building, does not fit with 
the excitable editor his friends described. 
the stock screen the cafeteria wall. “It 
salary tied the performance the 
company,’ says his stock options. 
don’t think appropriate way 
compensate editors, frankly.” 

But this what corporations 
today. publicly traded newspaper 
companies have grown up, there has 
been corresponding shift profession- 
management meaning leaders who 
come from the business world and not 
the newsroom. They follow philosophy 
personified, Doug Arthur says, Jack 
Welch, the General Electric who 
became the prophet efficiency and 
earnings the global economy. “This in- 
dustry has gone from entrenched, family 
ownership that doesn’t pay much atten- 
tion all what shareholders think,” 
says Doug, “to the other extreme, where 
they are too sensitive pleasing share- 
holders the shortest period time.” 
Consider this: despite precipitous de- 
clines advertising and bleak earnings 
outlook, newspaper stock prices have 
held steady risen since the first the 
year. “So, fact, investors are seeing 


through this earnings valley,” says Doug, 
kicked back his corner office with 
view the Hudson River. “And mak- 
ing some the short-term, cost-saving 
actions newspaper management look 
unnecessary because companies 
being penalized for very weak earnings.” 
Yet the shift company management 
strategies has widened even further the 
culture gap between the people who run 
the companies and the people who gath- 
and edit the news. John Arthur 
moved through the ranks the newspa- 
per business, witnessed this sea change 
firsthand. After working for two family- 
owned papers, came the Times 
1986, when was still dominated the 
Chandler family even though had gone 
public 1964. “All the corporate stuff felt 
distant,” John says. When Willes arrived 
1995, says, the Times entered peri- 
crisis. “Suddenly, had business- 
side masthead full people who didn’t 
know anything about newspapers.” That 
became painfully apparent one day 
1998 when the Times ran page-one 
story about lawsuit that accused the 
Macy’s department store San Francisco 
violating state and federal laws regard- 
ing handicapped access. “One the busi- 
ness-side vice presidents who worked 
very closely with, and whom liked and 
respected, said, would you run 
story the front page that embarrasses 
one your biggest John 
says. “That’s when knew there was 
problem.” The crisis period ended with 
the Staples Center scandal, which John 
calls nightmare scenario what hap- 
pens when editorial judgment gets mixed 
with business priorities.” for his 
new bosses the Tribune Company 
John says likes what sees far. 
think they have treated well, and are 
doing their best protect here. 
worry, though, about their ability 
make long-term investments the paper 
because this focus earnings. 
just have see how all turns out.” 
Tribune, like all newspaper compa- 
nies, has considerably more worry 
about today than just sustaining editori- 
excellence. the emergence glob- 
capital market has quickened the pace 
and shortened the focus Wall Street, 
consolidation the radio and television 
industries and the emergence new 
technologies namely the Internet 
have produced crowded, competitive 
media market that newspapers cannot 
ignore. “This has changed the goals 
the management teams that run these 


» arn 
says Doug. “They can 


longer just raise prices and fees will. 
They have run tough businesses with 
good margins and good cash flow. 
they that, investors get an- 
noyed, and there much broader set 
options for investors the media sec- 
tor than there was twenty years ago.” Be- 
yond pleasing investors, newspapers 
need the purchasing power that strong 
stock price and healthy cash flow bring 
grow age convergence and 
cross-ownership. got have the 
cash flow invest,” says Doug, “and you 
only have the cash flow invest you 
are making good money. the same 
time, you must mindful investing 
the product. it’s balance.” 


STRIKING BALANCE 


John and his wife have three daughters 
and home Santa Monica. Doug and 
his wife have two dogs and live the 
Long Island house where and John 
grew up. The Giants John’s 
currently have few more wins than the 
New York Mets Doug’s team. Their 
worlds are different, yet inextricably 
bound. For them, balance struck 
through love and respect. 

But the absence that blood bond, 
how does the newspaper industry reach 
détente with Wall Street? The industry has 
been described being like men’s club,” 
full tradition and camaraderie. Maybe 
therein lie the roots collective resis- 
tance. Maybe, John says, will take all 
the c.e.o.s following the lead Donald 
Graham, the c.e.o. The Washington 
Post Company, who has long made 
known that manages for the long haul 
and investors who don’t like can put 
their money elsewhere. That’s exactly 
what Neuharth, all people, urged 
conference the University Missouri 
journalism school April. What would 
happen all the newspaper c.e.o.s said 
enough? “Their stocks would sell off,” 
Doug Arthur says, without hesitation. 
Would the investors eventually come 
back? think they would, but not with 
the same enthusiasm.” maybe saying 
“no” the market the finan- 
cial disaster some have portrayed be. 
fact, when Doug pulls the pertinent 
data his computer screen, they show 
that the stock the Graham-led Wash- 
ington Post Company has gained value 
almost the same clip Gannett stock over 
the last ten years, despite vastly different 
management philosophies. One can argue 
range contributing factors; for in- 
stance, that having Warren Buffett own 
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FIRST NEWSPAPER ANALYST 


ell New York Times and buy Gannett. was the first rec- 
ommendation Lee Dirks ever made stock analyst, 
and thirty years later still says was his best. 

January 1969, Dirks was looking for new challenge after 

ten years reporter and editor. left his job Dow 

National Observer, and along with his brother, who 

was top insurance industry analyst the time, started Dirks 

Brothers, Ltd. Five newspaper companies had gone public 

Dirks then, and Dirks became the first Wall Street analyst spe- 

ialize newspapers. “My thought was, whatever lacked 

financial knowledge was more than made for knowledge 
how the inside newspaper works,” says. 

the time, Gannett was just emerging national force journalism. 
went set furious financial pace that the other newspaper companies 
still try, perhaps unrealistically, match. “Newspapers are easy analyze,” says 
Dirks. “Publishing not complex thing compared to, say, insurance stocks.” 

While Dirks operated market that was less short-term oriented than 
today, saw the early currents the coming shift. “The thing that put Gan- 
nett over the top early was that recognized the importance reporting 
quarterly earnings gains over the same period the previous year,” says. “Over 
the last thirty years, though, certainly companies are responding that pres- 
sure more and 

Dirks has MBA, but understands newsrooms and that colored his ap- 
proach stock analysis. 1972, Dirks and John Morton, former colleague 
the National Observer whom Dirks had hired analyst, created the 
paper Forum that newspaper companies could interact with the analysts 
and investors. Two years later, the wake Watergate, Dirks asked the news- 
papers have top editors give part the company presentation the 
Forum. Ben Bradlee, The Washington Post's executive editor, gave the keynote. 
“We tried educate the institutional investors the role newsgathering 
the newspaper says Dirks. “But some degree, think fell 
deaf ears.” 

1976, Dirks turned his analyst business over Morton (whos still it), and 
went work for Knight Ridder. Then, 1980, started niche investment- 
banking firm that handles newspaper mergers and acquisitions. Looking how 
the newspaper analyst business has evolved, Dirks says “overplay” 
the amount influence analysts like Doug Arthur have over decisions 
lay people off and make other cuts. good portfolio manager going 
rely the views one person for investment decisions,” says. 

After forty years the business, Dirks has learned some things that are 
worth noting, particularly amid the current agonizing over newsroom cuts. 
“Not every group-owned paper worse for being group-owned,” says. “And 
not necessarily true that laying people off will lead poorer product, 
that cutting costs, cut judiciously, will lead poorer product.” 


sizable chunk the Post reassuring 
investors. But, Doug says, “despite rel- 
atively cavalier attitude toward earnings, 
Washington Post has still been reason- 
ably good stock own.” 

Striking balance requires compro- 
mise from both sides. Since most news- 
papers already are hugely profitable, 
raises the question, How much 
enough? The consistent answer from 
Wall Street that the market will always 
demand more. But readers are demand- 


ing, too, and they have other choices. 
the question lingers. Between John and 
Doug Arthur, and between the news- 
rooms and the boardrooms. “We live 
greedy society,” says John. “But this 
pressure newspapers don’t need right 
now ... The move raise margins does- 
seem have ceiling. Why per- 
cent good enough for some industries 


Brent Cunningham associate editor. 
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let your 
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War Wounds 


Bob Kerrey and the Press 


CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


secret that news organizations 
recent years have treated the per- 
sonal character politicians 
journalistic free-fire zone. Reporters 

have blasted away virtually every 
target they could find from young Bill 
Bradley’s belligerent tactics the basket- 
ball court Gore’s days tobacco 
profiteer and George Bush’s alleged 
National Guard absenteeism. 

Given the journalistic rules en- 
gagement, one help wondering 
why took long for the news media 
begin asking questions about the 
Vietnam war record Bob Kerrey. The 
Medal Honor winner was elected gov- 
ernor Nebraska 1982, won Senate 
seat 1988, ran for president 1992 
and considered second run 2000. Yet 
the public did not learn until April 2001 
that dozen more Vietnamese civil- 
ians died the hands then Lt. Ker- 
seven-man Navy SEAL commando 
unit during raid suspected Viet- 
cong gathering. 

The story, unearthed reporter Gre- 
gory Vistica and published The New 
York Times Magazine, was disturbing. 
version also was broadcast Min- 
utes The magazine quoted one mem- 
ber Kerrey’s SEAL team, Gerhard 
Klann, saying Kerrey had ordered and 
participated massacre more than 
dozen men, women, and children (in- 
cluding infant) February 25, 1969, 
the hamlet Thanh Phong. Min- 
utes and other news outlets quoted 
Vietnamese villagers who also asserted 
the killings had been deliberate. 

contrast Kerrey and five other 
members the team said the civilians 
had been killed accidentally cross fire 
when unseen enemy began shooting. 
apparent bid limit damage his 
reputation, Kerrey gave his version 
speech and appearances before Visti- 


ca’s story ran. Kerrey was, however, un- 


able explain why the dead civilians 
were found grouped together 
they had been rounded and shot. 


Those killings were preceded 
separate, equally controversial incident. 
According Klann, the SEALs stum- 
bled across three children, old 
woman, and old man outlying 
hut and silenced them with knives. 
said the old man struggled and Kerrey 
held him down that Klann could fin- 
ish him off. According Kerrey, did 
not order participate any such 
killings and did not see these civilians 
die. the same time, however, Kerrey 
acknowledged that “Standard operating 
procedure was dispose the people 
made contact with Kill the peo- 
ple made contact with have 
abort the mission,” told Vistica. 
unlawful kill civilians even letting 
them live might jeopardize the mission, 
according section the Army Field 
Manual that Vistica quotes. 

Although Vistica deserves credit for 
breaking the story, one can only wish 
that the press corps had uncovered 
earlier, when might have been useful 
voters. unclear what would have 
happened had the story broken when 
Kerrey was candidate. Some might 
have refused vote for him war 
criminal. Some might have believed his 
version and voted for him, understand- 
ing that accidental killing civilians 
sad commonplace modern warfare. 
Some might have voted for him what- 
ever version was true the ground 
that these SEALs were mere instru- 
ments policy conceived higher- 
ups. This last group voters might 
have weighed Kerrey’s political record 
and potential and judged him overall 
far better man than the brass and 
advisers who set the killing wheels 
motion, misdirecting the patriotic ide- 
alism brave young men. Whatever 
their ultimate judgment, voters should 
have been able assess Kerrey know- 
ing his whole war record. 

And, fact, the time Kerrey ran 
for statewide office 1982, enough was 
known raise questions about any for- 
mer Vietnam SEAL. Details the 
SEALs’ secret war Vietnam had come 


4 


3 

May 14, 1970: his 

Honor ceremony, 
Lt. Kerrey meets the 
April 29, 2001: the Times 
revisits Thanh Phong 


light. These included the use SEAL 
teams the American-run Phoenix 
program, which worked eradicate Vi- 
etcong cadres and village elders aligned 
with the communist cause. News pro- 
files Kerrey during his 1992 presiden- 
tial race did occasionally include refer- 
ences the mission the SEALs 
Vietnam, such the following from The 
Washington Post: “SEALs are special- 
ists ambush, kidnapping, sapping, 
sabotage, assassination and variety 
other black arts.” 

The role Vietnam suggested 
some obvious questions for reporters 
pursue regarding Kerrey. What sort 
“black arts” had this aspiring national 
leader practiced personally? Did Kerrey’s 
raiders deliberately target civilians? 
inadvertently kill them? 

Instead, there were glowing profiles 
Kerrey that focused another fateful 
raid against suspected Vietcong out- 
post. This was the March 1969 operation 
which Kerrey had part leg blown 
off but insisted staying command 
until the skirmish was won. was later 
awarded the Medal Honor for that op- 
eration. The articles cast Kerrey the ul- 
timate hero: had emerged with honor 
from dubious and divisive conflict. 
story after story, Bob Kerrey was the man 
who overcame the agonizing handicap 
war wound and the taunts antiwar 
activists work for national reconcilia- 
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Gregory L.Vistica 


tion. was 


transformed 


vivor (and) charismatic war hero” 
ington Post, January 31, story 
what happened Kerrey Vietnam 
some ways reminiscent the John 


Kennedy PT-109 legend” (The New Re- 
public, December 18, 1989). Kerrey came 
back from Vietnam “certified 
But wobbled onto the Philadelphia 
streets, the welcome got was from 
strangers who called him baby killer” 
(Los Angeles Times, February 10, 1992). 
The irony that last passage would not 
come into clear focus until nearly 
decade after had been written. 

One can only speculate why re- 
porters did not dig out the full details 


Kerrey’s war record when was 


candidate. 
The answer, suspect, lies partly 
the fact that Kerrey emerged national 


politics the 1980s. This was time 


when the country was rapidly revising 
its view the Vietnam war indefensi- 
ble and embarrassing. This was the peri- 
which the service and sacrifice 
Vietnam veterans were finally acknowl- 
edged with memorial Washington 
and countless newspaper articles. The 
press corps embraced Democrat Kerrey 


bridge between veterans and erstwhile 


war supporters, the one hand, and 
former antiwar activists the other. 
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the night Feb, 
went horr 


“He seems perfect candidate for the 


Post political reporter, Guy 


put it. This was not climate that en- 
couraged skeptical exposés about Viet- 
nam military service. 

There was also the mystique the 
Medal Honor itself. the country’s 
highest decoration for bravery and has 
often been awarded posthumously. 
generally given for near-suicidal daring 
and for those acts self-sacrifice that 
often identify virtue. Kerrey’s case, 

cluded grievous 

injury. Reporters 
were 
disinclined inves- 
tigate man who 
had lost leg and 


tense physical pain 
service his country. 
rey aura 
wrong. untoucha- 


bility. His “Medal 


Honor makes him 


about the only Demo- 


crat the GOP can’t smear,’ according 
David Nyhan The Boston Globe (Sep- 
tember 10, 1991). “Kerrey brave his 
Medal Honor proves that. bold,” 


according Los Angeles Times piece 


echoing the views his supporters. 
“And friend and foe alike agree that [he] 
endowed with charisma that magi- 
cal and mysterious political potion” 
(September 27, 1991). 

Relatively few articles noted that Ker- 
rey was originally put for lesser 
medal and that, himself said sev- 
eral campaign interviews 1992, the 
White House upgraded the award be- 
yond what deserved because want- 
p.r. “hero.” 

Another reason for the lack jour- 
nalistic skepticism was Kerrey’s personal 
appeal. Weary political showmanship, 
reporters are always the lookout for 
the rare politician who “the real 
thing,” “the genuine article.” Kerrey 
seemed one the few blunt, 
appealing, unrehearsed, his identity 
forged war and suffering rather than 
polls and spin-doctors. seemed fit 
the pattern the classic hero trans- 
formed his odyssey from humble 
youth (he had been aspiring pharma- 
cist) mature and dynamic leader. Ker- 
rey was thus “authentic” hero, accord- 


| 


ing The Washington Post. His life ex- 
perience gave him “inner direction” and 
many saw him depth and honesty 
that make him unique,” said the Los An- 
geles Times. 

The idea that person with such ap- 
pealing qualities could also hiding 
dark secrets evidently just did not com- 
pute the press corps. Jacob Weis- 
berg who once wrote glowing article 
Kerrey The New Republic entitled 
“Senator Perfect” put recent 
Slate on-line commentary: “It has always 
been easy dismiss the perpetrators 
war crimes, the Calleys and Karadics, 
moral monsters, people nothing like us. 
Here have someone knew can- 
did, kind, and charming person who 
turns out be, quite possibly, war 
criminal .... Bob Kerrey good person 
who evidently did something awful, and 
possibly something profoundly evil, 
single day his life shakes our 
view morality itself. Bob Kerrey 
could that, good and evil fixed 
within person for lifetime.” 

1998, Vistica, then Newsweek re- 
porter, finally unearthed missing de- 
tails Kerrey’s war record. Acting 
tip, Vistica tracked down Klann, con- 
fronted Kerrey, acquired Pentagon 
after-action reports the Thanh 
Phong raid, and presented the story 
his editors. But the newsmagazine 
spiked the piece because the D.C. 
bureau’s Evan Thomas later told re- 
porters Kerrey had opted not run 
for president 2000. This was very 
weak justification, especially consider- 
ing that the time Kerrey was still 
United States senator. 

Vistica later left Newsweek, taking 
the story with him. There was splash 
controversy when finally ran, but 
within couple weeks scarcely rip- 
ple could seen. Kerrey now had 
left the Senate become president 
the New School University New 
York. The story had broken far too late 
matter much the public. Journal- 
ists covering Kerrey believed what they 
preferred believe rather than probing 
for truth they didn’t want find 
that war even the best can end 
doing terrible things. 


Christopher Hanson, contributing 
editor, accompanied U.S. tank unit 
the 1991 invasion Iraq, covered the 
1994 genocide Rwanda, and reported 
often the Pentagon during twenty years 
newspaper correspondent. teaches 
journalism the University Maryland. 
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ASSOCIATION 


Announces the winners the annual 
John Swett Awards for Media Excellence 


The California Teachers Association proud honor the winners the 2000 
John Swett Awards for Media Excellence. These awards recognize individual 
journalists, publications and stations for their dedication excellence covering 
education. 


Elizabeth Bell, The San Francisco Chronicle, for Feature Story, 

“New Teachers’ First Year” 

Julian Guthrie, The San Francisco Examiner, for Series Single 
Subject/Theme, “San Francisco School Expenditures” 

Camille Cohee, The Santa Barbara News-Press, for Continuous Coverage 
Rebecca Rosen Lum, Marin Independent Journal, for Feature Story, 
“Breaking Point” 

The Stockton Record, for the Series, “Paper Chase” 

Deirdre Newman, San Mateo Weekly, for Continuous Coverage 

Jane Northrop, The Pacifica Tribune, for Feature Story, “Sojourn the Past” 
KQED-FM, Francisco, for Continuous Coverage, “The California Report” 
Kathryn Baron, KOED-FM, San for News Magazine, 

“Social Promotion” 

Jennifer Olney, KGO-TV, San for Continuous Coverage 

San Locally Produced Program, “Education 2000” 
KRON-TV, for News Magazine Locally Produced Series, “Crisis 
the 


Congratulations the winners 


Wayne Johnson, President Barbara Kerr, Vice President David Sanchez, 

Carolyn Doggett, Executive Director Bob Cherry, Associate Executive Director* 

Tommye Hutto, Manager, Communications Mike Myslinski, Media Consultant* 
California Teachers Education Association 


The press painted city lost the past, but its 
drug-war policing makes harbinger something new 


DANIEL LAZARE 


the theory which decides what can 


observe. 


Albert Einstein 


hat caused major out- 
break racial rioting 
the historic riverfront city 
Cincinnati, the worst 
States nearly decade? The trigger, 
course, was the April killing 
unarmed teenager named Timothy 
Thomas twenty-seven-year-old cop 
who said thought 
reaching for gun even though 
weapon was ever found. But journal- 
ists started searching for some deeper 
explanation, consistent theme began 
emerge, one that from national per- 
spective was oddly reassuring. 

The story line, nutshell, was 
Cincinnati city still mired the 
racially benighted past. The New 
York Times, Francis Clines observed 
that “this patchwork city black and 
white enclaves” offered “time-warp 
facets the old ways street protest 
and official crackdown.” Clines quoted 
thirty-nine-year-old black resident 
saying the riots, “This all feels kind 
strange, like return the 60s, you 
know?” the Los Angeles Times, 
Stephanie Simon wrote that the town 
labored under racist legacy going all 
the way back 1841, when, one in- 
cident, white mob dragged cannon 
the edge black neighborhood 
“and fired again and again police 
stood and watched.” The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, Richelle Thompson cited 
general failure deal with long- 
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standing black grievances concerning 
poor job opportunities and discrimi- 
natory lending practices. Another En- 
quirer reporter, Kristina Goetz, report- 
such perennial inner-city problems 
inadequate child and health care, fail- 
ing schools, and low rates minority 
home ownership. 

The upshot was portrait Cincin- 
nati racial laggard, point that two 
British papers, The Guardian and The 
Times, drove home quoting Mark 
Twain’s famous (but, alas, apocryphal) 
line: “When the end the world 
comes, want Cincinnati be- 
cause it’s always twenty years behind 
the times.” The big news Cincinnati 
was thus that nothing was new. The 
subtext was that conservative strong- 
hold, one that had previously made 
headlines for the prosecution Larry 
Flynt and the crusade against the art 


Robert Mapplethorpe, was paying the 
price for standing pat. Among the few 
reporters who acknowledged that per- 
haps something other than the same 
old same-old was work were Louis 
Uchitelle The New York Times, who 
published major takeout May 
describing how black contractors had 
been all but shut out massive wa- 
terfront development project just 
mile from where Timothy Thomas had 
been killed; and Michelle Cottle The 
New Republic, who wrote May that 


rampant gentrification the edge 


Over-the-Rhine, black neighborhood 
bordering Cincinnati’s business dis- 
trict, was injecting volatile ingredient 
into the city’s racial stew. 

Useful such reporting may be, 
what was most notable about Cincin- 
nati riot coverage was the way steered 
determinedly clear development 
that new, important, and about 


the march: protesters focused police behavior 
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The 
comprehensive, 
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knowledge-based 
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The Graduate School Journalism 
University California, Berkeley 


seeks appoint, tenured rank, full-time faculty 
member science and technology reporting beginning 

approximately January 15, 2002. position will 
partially supported $1.5 million endowment from 
the John and James Knight Foundation 


The Graduate School Journalism two-year program, 
with 110 students. its core strong 

emphasis learning the craft journalism through 
writing and 


Responsibilities for this new faculty position include 
teaching and designing classes coverage science and 
technology; and recruiting and supervising lecturers 
augment the curriculum. 


copy the endowment grant proposal available 
our web site, 


The starting salary dependent experience and 


apply: Send letter introduction, statement 
curriculum vitae, and the names least 
three references to: Knight Chair Search Committee, 
Graduate School Journalism, 121 North Gate Hall, 
Calif. 94720-5860. 


The 
Opportunity Action Employer. 


hard miss elephant perched 
Chippendale chair. This the War 
Drugs and the increasingly aggressive 
policing brings. Over-the-Rhine, 
ground zero the riots, also ground 
zero ferocious effort rid Cincin- 
nati certain prohibited substances. 
Showcased the recent movie Traffic 
the burned-out neighborhood which 
Michael Douglas goes searching for his 
drug-addicted daughter, has popu- 
lation just 7,600 people, yet has aver- 
aged nearly 2,300 drug arrests year 
since 1995, level that one city official 


/ fete) 


course, one could argue that huge vol- 
ume arrests necessary combat 
huge volume drugs. lot the 
concern about drug ac- 
tivity, and they want stop,” says 
Cincinnati police spokesman Ray Ru- 
berg. “Right now enforcement big 
part our effort, getting people who 
buy and sell drugs out that 
nity.” But one could also argue and 
many Over-the-Rhine that 
rather than helping the community, 
heavy-handed police enforcement 
example how the drug war has de- 
volved into war against the inner-city 
poor. 

the aftermath the Cincinnati 
riots, this was debate that the press 
seemed determined avoid. The 
exception that proves the rule the 
Dayton Daily News, which pub- 
lished stunning front-page story 
April detailing how, for more than 
three years, Over-the-Rhine had been 
the target draconian local ordi- 
nance that gave police almost unfet- 
tered discretion banish people” from 


the community who had run afoul 


the drug laws. The article, Lou 
Grieco, Wes Hills, and Rob Modic, de- 
scribed how drug arrest could get one 
banned from the Over-the-Rhine “drug 
exclusion zone” for ninety days, con- 
viction for year. told how one local 
woman, arrested marijuana rap 
that was subsequently dropped, had 
nonetheless been charged with criminal 
trespass when she tried re-enter the 
community visit her children and 
grandchildren; how homeless man, 
busted for possession drug parapher- 
nalia, had wound spending more 
than year jail for the re- 
peatedly returning the district ob- 
tain food and shelter; and how third 
resident, Navy 
veteran who works local recreation 
center, had been stopped 


cuffed some thirty times police 
checking whether not had 
“right” the community. 

All told, more than 1,500 people were 
banished some point other be- 
tween September 1996, when the drug 
exclusion ordinance went into effect, 
and January 2000, when federal judge 
finally struck down constitutional 


grounds following suit the ACLU 


Ohio. other news outlet followed up. 
The rioters “weren’t talking about 
drugs, they were talking about police- 
community relations,” says Richard 
Green, assistant managing editor for the 
Enquirer, “the perception that the 
Cincinnati Police Division treats 
African-Americans differently than 
whites.” 

Yet requires form tunnel vi- 
sion not see connection between 
the aggressive policing the drug war 
and deteriorating police-community 
relations. the course evening 
stroll through the neighborhood 
early May, for instance, this reporter 
found community fairly seething with 
outrage over trigger-happy cops, racial 
profiling, and increasingly milita- 
rized drug war. “You got many cops 
over here even not black 
man, they drawing guns,” said 
sixty-five-year-old resident named 
Nathaniel Bayray, who believes that 
conditions have been going downhill 
since the late 1980s. think they 
should start over with whole new po- 
lice force,” declared Mercedes Harris, 
eighteen-year-old high school senior 
hanging out with neighbors and friends 
trash-strewn cul-de-sac few 
blocks away. 
man who gave his name “Buck G.” 
was even more emphatic, unleashing 
string obscenities about the Cincin- 
nati police: “They can’t get out their 
car without pulling gun,” said. 

“We got [police video] cameras 
the corner watching people, got drug 
laws excluding them, yet they have 
effect fighting crime,” says the Rev. 
Damon Lynch Baptist minister 
who heads the Cincinnati Black United 
Front. “All they take away people’s 
civil liberties.” John Fox, editor City- 
Beat, the local alternative weekly, argues 
that siege mentality” has led cops 
view the entire neighborhood enemy 
territory. Raymond Vasvari, legal direc- 
tor the Ohio ACLU, maintains that 
measures like the drug exclusion law are 
part tapestry abuses that has led 
culture hostility between the 
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Taking aim: Cincinnati police riot duty 


African-American community and the 
police. It’s one more way which over- 
policing has brought the community 
the brink.” 
Fifteen black Cincinnatians have 
been killed the police since 1995, in- 
cluding four since November. The cir- 
cumstances vary, and many cases, the 
police appear have acted properly. 
But the same time, the aggressive 
policing that comes with the drug war 
has clearly raised temperatures both 
sides the line, raising legitimate 
question: has the War Drugs made 
violence more likely rather than less? 


incinnati does not exist iso- 
With total U.S. arrests 
now nearly 1.6 million year, 
triple the level 1980, the 
drug racial cast increas- 
ingly hard miss. Where African- 
Americans were twice likely ar- 
rested for drug offense whites the 
1970s, they were five times likely 
1988. The U.S. Department Health 
and Human Services estimated 1998 
that, all, five times many whites use 
illicit substances. Yet black males are 
thirteen times more likely wind 
prison drug charge the nation 
whole and twenty-eight times more 
likely, according 1996 data, Ohio 
alone. Illinois, the leader this cate- 
gory, black males are fifty-seven times 
more likely than white males end 
behind bars. These kinds facts have 
not escaped ghetto residents. 

There good deal speculation 
among drug experts why the racial 
chasm has grown wide. Police buy- 
and-bust operations, for example, are 
easier urban neighborhoods where 
drug transactions are more likely 
take place among strangers public. 
Because inner-city residents have less 
money, they tend buy smaller 
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quantities, which means more visits 
the corner drug dealer. But the bottom 
line that the War Drugs adds 
social disparities weighing more 
heavily the inner-city poor than the 
suburban middle class, while the ag- 
gressive policing that inevitably goes 
with clearly factor driving 


communities like Cincinnati the 


edge. 
why this issue that the press 
seems unable perceive? Here’s stab 


explanation: 

criticize Cincinnati mired 
the past implies that the past was bad, 
the present better, and the future 
looks better still. Cincinnati falling 
behind, the suggestion that the U.S. 
whole moving forward racial 
progress. It’s comforting thought. 

Yet, Cincinnati’s drug and policing 
policies are not anomaly; they reflect 
the drug and policing policies the na- 
tion. the War Drugs seen 


racially biased and destructive invasion 


Over-the-Rhine, then America 
not just Cincinnati moving back- 
ward, not forward, far its poorest 
and most vulnerable sectors are con- 
cerned. Since this good deal more 
disturbing than care admit, jour- 
nalists zero all the ways that 
Cincinnati behind the times and fail 
notice the various ways which 


may leading indicator, the canary 


the coal mine. The resulting stories may 


reassuring from the point view 
middle-class readers who never tire 
being reminded how enlightened and 


up-to-date they are. But they are far 
from the truth. 


Lazare the author, most recent- 
ly, America’s Undeclared War: 
Killing Our Cities and How Can 
Stop It. 
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tree falls the woods and nobody hears it, 

that’s one thing. But falls your house, 

that’s something very different. Natural 

disasters are inevitable, and covering their 

seminar designed help journalists, from 

top editors, reporters city desks, 

weathercasters for stations, better 

understand the sometimes-arcane world 

homeowners insuran The NPF offering 

fellowships, including airfare, hotel and most 

meals, competitively selected journalists for 

this program Washington from September 

12. Speakers will “include known 

government and private insurance experts, 
isaster specialists, building design 

professionals and political people. This 

conference should interest any journalist who 

has ever sent someone, been sent, cover 

Topics being considered: 

Risky Houses: What Gets Insured. 

The Small Print: Policy. 

Who Sets Rates and How? 

Weather Patterns and Predictions 

How did Homeowners Insurance Evolve? 

Trends Insurance Regulation and 
Legislation. 

House Burned Down: Now What Happens? 

Insurance and Low-Income Areas. 

Consumer Issues, Covering Insurance, 


There application form. You can apply 
stating why you wish attend, letter 
support from your supervisor, bio, nda 
audio VHS tape (if editor 
send sample work edited). 
Applications will not returned. Applications 
applications National Press Foundation, 
Homeowners Insurance, 1211 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 20036. E-mail 
npf@nationalpress.org. Fax 202-530- 
2855. Call for information 202-721-9106. 
Latest details always our web site, 


This program underwritten grant from 
State Farm Insurance Companies 


The Nat ional Press Foundation 
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SEEING MEXICO 


Twelve years, three leaders, three prisms: 
How keep missing the big picture 


3 
a4 


: 


MICHAEL MASSING 


been following the news from Mexico, 
you doubt know that Vicente Fox wears 

cowboy boots. “The new president, clad his 

signature jeans, blue shirt, and cowboy boots,” 

The Dallas Morning News reported his inau- 
guration last December, “met with poor street chil- 
dren, held mass rally, and paraded through the 
streets Mexico City convertible.” Fox, the Los 
Angeles Times observed, “revels his country roots, 
using colorful language, wearing cowboy boots, and 
frequently returning his ranch ride horses.” 
February, when President Bush visited Fox his 
ranch, the fact that both men sported cowboy boots 
figured prominently the coverage. The “Boot 
Summit,” The Wall Street Journal called it. According 
The Boston Globe, “They both like straight talk. 
Custom-made boots. Ranches. other circum- 
stances, George Bush and Vicente Fox might 
have been fraternity brothers.” 

March, The New York Times, story head- 
lined PRESIDENT MEXICO DOES NOT STAND CER- 
EMONY, described how Fox, while riding rally 
honor the national oil company, spotted girl 
wheelchair the side the road. Ordering his 
driver stop, got out meet her. “Her parents 
froze disbelief the sight the 6-foot-5-inch 
president towering above them blinding white 
guayabera and his signature cowboy boots,” the 
Times reported. When they told Fox that they were 
too poor afford therapy for the girl, the presi- 
dent promised help. “That detour, his support- 
ers the Times observed, “shows how Mr. Fox 
trying transform this country, starting with the 
regal culture the presidency.” When past presi- 
dents mixed with the public, “they were aloof, their 
handshakes were polite; their language, flowery 
and highfalutin. Mr. Fox pulls people toward him, 
kissing women the cheek, and his speech 
earthy barnyard.” 


FOX: Fixated his personality, the 


U.S. press paid little attention the 
great ruckus set off his tax plan 
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these articles show, Vicente Fox 
has gotten extended honeymoon 
from the U.S. press. And that’s under- 
standable. His election, putting end 
seventy-one years stultifying rule 
the Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional (PRI), marks true watershed 


Mexican history, and U.S. reporters, like 


the Mexican people, have gotten caught 
the euphoria. recent weeks, 
the first signs disillusion have set in, 
reporters have sobered up, too, filing 


stories about the growing pains the 


Fox administration. Yet even these ac- 
counts have dwelled the president’s 
personal fortunes. Consumed with Fox 
the man, the press has paid little atten- 
tion some the really important sto- 
ries about his early days office. 

For instance, you probably 
read about the great ruckus set off 
Fox’s tax plan. During the presidential 
campaign, had promised that elect- 


ed, would make fighting poverty one 


his top priorities. former Coca-Cola 
executive, Fox was known for his conser- 
vative views, but during the campaign 


gained much support expressing sym- 
pathy for the percent the popula- 
tion that lives extreme poverty. help 


them, Fox vowed that, president, 


would spend much more education, 


health, roads, and communications. 


that, though, would need more rev- 


enue. Mexico takes only percent 
its GDP taxes every year far below 


the percent average Latin America 


whole and the percent more 
most industrial nations. 


So, among his early acts president, 
Fox sent the Mexican Congress 


package fiscal reforms. Its core ele- 
ment: percent value-added tax 


consumer goods, including food and 


medicine. Such tax would inevitably 
hit the poor the hardest, and its propos- 
elicited howls protest from the op- 


position well members Fox’s 
own party. Its passage remains doubt. 


The dispute offers some early clues 
into the nature the Fox presidency 
and its willingness ability 
challenge the status quo Mexico. Yet, 
the accounts I’ve read, only one 
the San Antonio Express-News did 
justice. This discouraging but not 


surprising. Over the past twelve years 


spanning two presidencies, the U.S. 
press has served gross caricatures 
Mexico, careening wildly from one ex- 
treme the other. the process, has 
missed what is, believe, the central 
story about our southern neighbor. 
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SALINAS: bullish U.S. press cheered 
his economic reforms and was 


stunned when they collapsed 


Carlos Salinas Gortari, 
president from 1988 1994, stands only 
five-feet-four, but most U.S. corre- 
spondents was towering figure. Sali- 
nas began his term under cloud, win- 
ning just 50.7 percent the vote amid 
widespread accusations fraud, but 
once office moved quickly dispel 
it. forty-year-old economist with 
Ph.D. from Harvard, Salinas was com- 
mitted free-marketeer, and, surrounding 
himself with like-minded U.S.-educated 
technocrats, set out remake the 
Mexican economy. tightened money 
supplies, welcomed foreign investment, 
lifted regulations, sold off state-owned 
enterprises, and promoted trade with 
the United States. 

the economy responded well: 
the deficit shrank, inflation fell, and the 
stock market soared. Washington and 
Wall Street applauded, and did U.S. re- 
porters. Carlos Salinas “is emerging the 
most courageous and innovative Mexi- 
can president modern times, pro- 
pelling his country into the new world 
Michael Barone and David 
Gergen wrote U.S. News World Re- 
port April 1990. That same month, 
Wall Street Journal article stated that, 
time when most stock markets were sag- 
ging, was “shining star.” Many 


investors, the Journal added, “believe that 


the best yet come the market-ori- 


ented economic program 
Mexican President Carlos 
Salinas Gortari.” 

the spring 1991, most 
the remaining doubts 
about Salinas 
peared. SALINAS RIDING 
WINNING STREAK MEXICO, 
The New York Times declared. 
“Two and half years after 
winning office bitterly 
disputed election,” reported, 
“Mr. Salinas still carries the 
checkered legacy his politi- 
cal but “his economic 
policies and nonstop country- 
side campaigning” have “re- 
deemed his image with 
string conspicuous political 
victories that have left his op- 
ponents disarray.” 

Even more bullish was The 
Washington Post. front- 
page article, the paper report- 
that “Salinas’s revolution 
rooted new realism about 
Mexico and its problems. 
land where politicians have 
often been known for flowery 
rhetoric and unkept promises and po- 
litical corruption Salinas, least thus 
far, has insisted honesty and relatively 
clean government.” Hailing 
economy for being “one the world’s 
most the Post noted that the results 
are “visible supermarket shelves, where 
pricey Italian pasta, Spanish wine, and 
U.S. breakfast cereals have become avail- 
able alongside lower-quality Mexican 
products. For the first time, Mexican-li- 
censed Corvettes and Cadillacs have 
begun cruising the capital’s streets with 
home-built Volkswagens and 

offering such praise, the Post did 

not stop consider how many 

Mexicans could afford that pricey 

pasta those Corvettes and Cadil- 

lacs. While Mexico’s middle class 
was indeed expanding under Salinas, 
many Mexicans continued struggle. 
shrinking the role the government, 
Salinas had shut down many state- 
owned enterprises, costing tens thou- 
sands jobs. Many the companies 
that were privatized carried out massive 
layoffs, throwing more out work. 
another troubling sign, the buyers 
those companies were many cases 
well-heeled investors with close ties 
the Salinas government, raising con- 
cerns about the growing concentration 
economic power. 

That was especially true Mexico’s 


ZEDILLO: His failures taking 
drug traffickers became the overriding 
story line the U.S. press 


great bank sell-off. Back 1982, the 
government had nationalized eighteen 
commercial banks, and the Salinas ad- 
ministration eager divest them 
put them for sale. Most were pur- 
chased small groups wealthy indi- 
viduals. Banamex, largest bank, 
was snapped consortium led 
Roberto Hernandez, the president 


leading brokerage. Some Mexi- 


can journalists wondered about the con- 
sequences placing much financial 
might few hands. But American 
papers showed little concern. Hernan- 
dez, The New York Times reported, 
“made clear interview that his 
acquisition marked the latest episode 
display optimism about the 
Mexican economy. ‘All signs point to- 
ward stability and confidence, said. 
‘This country changing quickly that 
sometimes recognize it. But it’s 
extraordinary. This new country. 

Time magazine agreed. January 
1993, declared Salinas its international 
Newsmaker the Year for Latin Ameri- 
ca. Salinas, the magazine observed, “has 
almost single-handedly energized na- 
tion that used jealous and resentful 
the dynamism exhibited north the 
border may take two generations 
for Salinas’s reforms produce full 
harvest plenty, but the meantime 
has afforded Mexicans the ballast 
hope and the beacon pride.” 

The admiration for Salinas did have its 
limits. political affairs, was many 
ways typical PRI boss, and U.S. reporters 
could sharp describing his refusal 
relax the grip power. But his 


rarely came for 
such scrutiny, and 
the end these 
eclipsed everything 
else. The clincher 


= 


North 
American Free 
Trade Agreement, 
which Salinas had 
vigorously pushed. 
“In the annals 
economics, Carlos 
Salinas Gortari 
holds place 
Newsweek 
wrote the eve 
the vote the U.S. 
Congress. The 
his 
Mexican 
policy from its tra- 
ditional path, making the hard choices 
that governments tend avoid.” 

NAFTA took effect January 1994. 
That same day, more than 2,000 Mayan 
Indian and other rebels carrying ma- 
chetes and AK-47s seized several cities 
the southern state Chiapas, demanding 
redress for centuries neglect. Suddenly, 
Mexico had real revolution its hands. 
The uprising stunned not only the Salinas 
government but also many U.S. journal- 
ists, and they finally began asking ques- 
tions about his economic program. “Did 
Mr. Salinas’s almost single-minded focus 
economic changes like privatizing 
state-owned businesses, holding down 
salaries reduce inflation from more 
than 150 percent single digits, and 
signing the North American Free Trade 
Agreement lead him ignore 
worse, cause social unrest the type 
that exploded Chiapas State the year 
began?” The New York Times asked. “Were 
the administration’s technocrats, trained 
United States universities and expert 
macroeconomics, too aloof from ordi- 
nary people hear their complaints?” 

few months later, Forbes magazine 
published its annual list the world’s 
billionaires. were twenty-four 
Mexicans from just two 1991. 
Joel Millman, who helped compile the 
list, observed The Washington 
Outlook section that twelve the twen- 
ty-two new billionaires had obtained 
their fortunes from one deal the pri- 
vatization Banamex. 

Yet neither Chiapas nor the evidence 
Mexico’s growing inequality could 
stop the cheering for Salinas. “After the 


opening Mexico’s economy the 
mid-1980s,” The Dallas Morning News 
declared the waning days his term, 
“the nation’s stock market burst out 
cocoon, emerging one the develop- 
ing world’s highfliers and attracting U.S. 
investors. It’s not done yet.” 

November the eve Sali- 
nas’s departure from office the Los 
Angeles Times ran piece touting his 
campaign become the head the 
World Trade Organization. Salinas, said 
the Times, “brings his bid striking 
record having converted inward- 
looking, protectionist country into 
leading free-trader, member the 
most important international economic 
organizations, and founding partner 
the world’s largest trading bloc, the 
North American Free Trade Agreement.” 

The next day, Ernesto Zedillo took 
over president. quickly discovered 
that the country’s foreign reserves had 
dropped dangerously low; three weeks 
later, his government was forced deval- 
the peso. Shaken, U.S. investors began 
withdrawing their funds from Mexico. 
Within two weeks, the Mexican currency 
had lost percent its value. The stock 
market plunged, and the newly privatized 
banking system collapsed. With credit 
virtually unavailable, thousands small 
and medium-sized 
under. Overall, estimated million peo- 
ple lost their jobs, and the purchasing 
power the average wage fell per- 
cent. Only rescue package organized 
the U.S. prevented total collapse. 
months later, Carlos 

nas’s brother Raul was arrested 
charges having been in- 
volved the murder high 
PRI official the previous year. 
While was prison, team inves- 
tigators found that had deposited 
more than $100 million secret Swiss 
bank accounts. Raul offered explana- 
tion for the money; speculation centered 
bribes from drug traffickers pay- 
offs from businessmen seeking influence 
with the Salinas government. Carlos 
himself claimed know nothing about 
his brother’s dealings, and, protest 
Raul’s innocence, embarked hunger 
strike. was short-lived, however, and 
soon after, Salinas fled the country, 
eventually taking refuge Ireland. 

These events left Mexicans feeling 
traumatized, and U.S. journalists feeling 
stung. All those glowing stories about 
the Salinas “revolution” now seemed 
colossal embarrassment. With the instal- 
lation new president, new batch 
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correspondents arrived cover him, 
and they were determined avoid their 
predecessors’ mistakes. John Ward An- 
derson, who came with his wife, Molly 
Moore, cover Zedillo for The Wash- 
ington Post, told interview last 
year what the mood was like when ar- 
rived. “Everybody had been love with 
Mexico,” said. “That was the news 
Mexico was changing, there was democ- 


racy and brave new leadership. was 


hard getting negative stories into the 
paper. You had Harvard- and Yale-edu- 
cated leaders, and the World Bank and 
the IMF were lauding them. Wall Street 
was going bonkers over them. Everyone 
ended with egg their face.” Ander- 
son recalled his first meeting with Mexi- 


co’s new president: told Zedillo that 


Carlos Salinas was his biggest enemy, be- 
cause the entire press corps felt like 


had been snookered him. told Zedil- 


lo, not going give you the benefit 
rom the start, then, U.S. re- 
porters were determined 
quickly found good hook: the 
rise narcotrafficking. Mexico 
had long produced heroin and marijua- 
for the U.S. market, but the late 
1980s Colombian traffickers, seeking 
new smuggling routes for their cocaine, 
began shipping through Mexico. Mex- 
ico’s drug gangs demanded piece the 


action, and, flush with cash, they grew 


increasingly violent and powerful. 
ensure passage their goods, they paid 
off politicians and the police, and, 


ward off rivals, they carried out execu- 


tions and drive-by shootings. The may- 
hem was particularly intense along the 
U.S.-Mexican border, with bloodshed 
spilling over onto the American side. 
U.S. journalists pounced the story. 
Just the free-market revolution had 
been the main story line under Salinas, 
was now drugs, violence, and corrup- 
tion. Leading the way was The New York 
Times, which formed special investiga- 
tive unit look into the story; other 
newspapers worked hard keep pace. 
pursuing the story, journalists 
found ready source information 
the Drug Enforcement Administration. 
The DEA worked many countries 
around the world, but none riled 
much Mexico. Its animosity went back 
February 1985, when agent Enrique 
Camarena was abducted, tortured, and 
murdered. His mutilated body was even- 
tually discovered buried field near 
Guadalajara, and major trafficker was 
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THE ERA: 


HEADLINES 


MEXICAN DRUG CARTELS TARGET U.S. HEART- 
LAND; CRIME OFFICIALS SAY ILLEGAL IMMI- 
GRANTS ARE USING INTERSTATES PIPELINE 
BRING COCAINE, METHAMPHETAMINES MID- 
WEST AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREAS WHERE 
ABUSE IS BURGEONING 

Los Angeles Times, December 10, 1997 


CIA LINKS MEXICO’S INTERIOR MINISTER DRUG 
LORDS; PRESIDENTIAL TIES ‘LONG- 

The Washington Times, February 1998 


FOILED DRUG PURSUIT OF A MEXICAN BARES A SYS- 
TEM RIFE WITH GRAFT 
The New York Times, April 15, 1998 


TRAFFICKERS MOVE YUCATAN PENINSULA; 
MEXICAN TOURIST PARADISE BECOMING 
COAST’ SMUGGLERS, AIDED EXTENSIVE COR- 
RUPTION, EXPAND THEIR REACH, U.S. OFFICIALS 
SAY 


Los Angeles Times, August 27, 1998 


DRUG CORRUPTION MEXICO CALLED ‘UNPARAL- 
LELED’; DESPITE TESTIMONY, CERTIFICATION PRO- 
CEEDING 

The Washington Post, February 25, 1999 


MEXICO CLEARS A TOP OFFICIAL OF GRAFT BUT 
DOESN’T CONVINCE THE U.S. 
The New York Times, June 1999 


DRUGS FLOOD FROM MEXICO; INCREASE 
TRAFFIC LAND AND SEA ALARMS U.S. OFFICIALS 
The Washington Post, November 29, 1999 


apprehended and convicted the crime. 
The DEA, however, remained convinced 
that high Mexican officials had been in- 
volved and that the Mexican government 
was covering for them. the mid- 
1990s, with corruption spreading, U.S. 
agents zealously collected evidence about 
it, and, when approached journalists, 
they willingly shared it. 

The result was strange alliance be- 
tween U.S. journalists and drug agents 
expose the failures the Zedillo govern- 
ment taking the traffickers. The 
sheer volume the coverage was 
breathtaking. desk, have stack 
clips two inches high, all them 
about drug trafficking Mexico. Some 
the stories are quite impressive, docu- 
menting the corrosive effect drug traf- 
ficking has had the country; The New 
York Times won 1998 Pulitzer Prize for 
its coverage. 


Mostly, though, the coverage was 
alarmist and one-dimensional. The head- 
lines the box the left convey the flavor. 

The coverage reached peak the 
fall 1999, when journalists from 
around the United States (and the 
world) descended the border city 
report the search for victims 
drug traffickers buried two nearby 
ranches. For days the story was front- 
page news, and most accounts estimated 
that investigators would find more than 
100 bodies. many cases, the event be- 
came opportunity lambaste the 
Mexican government for its inaction 
the face the killings. 

ABC’s for instance, 
Thomas Constantine, the former head 
the DEA, decried the lack coopera- 
tion received from his Mexican 
counterparts. “We know the top twenty 
thirty traffickers,” said. in- 
dicted them the United States, yet 
they’re never found, never ar- 
rested.” Ted Koppel wondered aloud 
what would happen “if the government 
the United States went the Mexican 
government and said, ‘In that very nar- 
row border area, would you permit 
send U.S. troops there clean 
The idea invading Mexico was 
too much even for Constantine. 

Six weeks later, investigators an- 
nounced their final count: nine bodies. 
reporting the expectation that more 
than 100 bodies would found, the 
press had relied the FBI. The FBI, 
turn, had gotten that figure from in- 
formant from inside the drug trade. So, 
relying heavily official sources, 
American reporters had gotten burned. 

was hardly isolated case. Much 
the information that American jour- 
nalists got from U.S. law enforcement 
came from informants with ties the 
traffickers. many instances, those in- 
formants faced prison terms, and, they 
knew, the more information they pro- 
vided, the less time they would have 
serve. They had incentive embroi- 
der their reports, and the distortions 
that resulted frequently made their way 
into news accounts. 

What’s more, journalists, relying 
heavily the DEA, came see the cen- 
tral issue Mexico’s drug problem large- 
through the agency’s eyes: Was the Mex- 
ican government doing enough con- 
front the drug trade? Rarely did reporters 
stop ask whether more aggressive action 
could have any real impact. The record 
showed that whenever major trafficker 
was taken out, another would quickly take 
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too soon say what the story line will this 
time around. But the early signs are not good. 


his place, and the flow drugs into the 
United States would continue unimpeded. 
Few stories took note this. 

Nor did they mention the role that the 
demand for drugs the United States 
played sustaining Mexico’s drug trade. 
December 1995, for instance, The New 
York Times carried the headline MEXICAN 
DRUG DEALER PUSHES SPEED, HELPING SET 
OFF EPIDEMIC U.S. This made 
sound the nefarious Mexicans were 
somehow forcing Americans take 
drugs. Another reading, course, would 
that Americans, hungry for speed, 
were providing the Mexicans with new 
market. DEMAND FOR SPEED SOARS, 
STIMULATING MEXICAN PRODUCTION, al- 
ternative headline might read. 

the end, the movie Traffic did far 
better job conveying the nuances 
Mexico’s drug problem than did U.S 
journalists. Director Steven Soderbergh 
managed capture both the corrupting 
nature the Mexican drug trade and 
the slim hope that anything can done 
about it. the movie showed, the traf- 
fickers are too easily replaced, the border 
too full holes, the hunger for drugs 
the United States too great. After all 
those hundreds reports about the 
drug problem Mexico, took Holly- 
wood get right. 

hroughout Zedillo’s term, Mexi- 
struggled recover from the 
fall-out from the Salinas years. 
The 1994-1995 recession proved 
one the deepest Mex- 
ican history. Unemployment remained 
sky-high and the informal 
swelled. Gradually, the economy began 


expand again, and, under NAFTA, ex- 


ports soared, but poverty continued 
surge and inequality grow. 1998, 
the Zedillo government approved $100 
billion bailout for Mexico’s collapsed 
banks, using taxpayer funds compen- 
sate their wealthy owners. This helped 
feed the country’s income disparities, 
and the end Zedillo’s term Mexico 
had one the most unequal distribu- 
tions income the world. Unfortu- 
nately, the U.S. press absorbed the 
drug issue paid little attention. 

fair, U.S. news organizations ran 
many probing stories during the Zedillo 
years. They chronicled the growing 
power the Mexican military, the ha- 
rassment women workers assembly 


plants, the plight Mexico’s peasant 
farmers. And, the 2000 presidential 
campaign began, the press did fine job 
describing the struggle ensure that 
the election would free and fair. 

With the Fox .administration 
young, it’s too soon say what the press’s 
story line will this time around. But the 
coverage date suggests that, the 
past, reporters will fail capture the 
power the Mexican oligarchy, and its 
ability frustrate true reform. May 
21, for instance, The Wall Street Journal ran 


front-page story praising the efforts 


Guillermo Ortiz, the chief 
Central Bank, strengthen the peso 
pursuing strict anti-inflation policies 
based high interest rates. “As the fledg- 
ling government President Vicente Fox 
still fumbling for firm grip the na- 
tion’s rudder, the foreign-exchange market 
has come regard Mr. Ortiz pillar 
correspondent Peter Fritsch 
reported. The article carried endorsements 
Ortiz’s efforts from Citigroup vice 
chairman Robert Rubin, former U.S. Trea- 
sury Secretary Lawrence Summers, and 
analysts from Morgan Stanley and Gold- 
man Sachs. Fox’s proposed tax reform was 
mentioned with great enthusiasm. 
passed, the Journal noted, Standard 
Poor’s would likely boost Mexico’s credit 
rating “investment grade,” 
“would probably inspire more investors 
put their money into Mexican assets, giv- 
ing the country’s currency boost.” 

The article made mention Mex- 
ico’s high unemployment rate, its mas- 
sive poverty, its income disparities is- 
sues that underlie many Mexico’s 
other problems, from corruption mi- 
gration drug trafficking. And, only to- 
ward the end, passing, did note that 
Guillermo Ortiz had played role 
Carlos Salinas’s bank privatization pro- 
gram, the one that had created many 
billionaires and eventually required 
$100 billion bailout. With its cheerlead- 
ing tone, obliviousness the poor, and 
quotes from Wall Street, the piece 
seemed resurrect all the worst fea- 
tures the coverage the Salinas era. 

could long six years. 


Michael Massing contributing editor 
the author The Fix, about 
America’s drug war, published paper- 
back last year. 
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the help The Freedom Forum 
Institute for Newsroom Diversity. 


The Freedom Forum Institute for Newsroom Diversity (FIND), innovative educational 
facility that will work with the newspaper industry identify and develop new journalists 
color, being built the campus Vanderbilt University Nashville, Tenn. The center 
will enroll its first class 2002. 


With the help local newspapers, FIND will enroll people color varied ages and 
professional backgrounds outside journalism 12-week program that concentrates 
basic journalism skills and newsroom responsibilities. Graduates will guaranteed jobs 
and further training daily newspapers. FIND hopes graduate about people color 
each year for roles daily newspaper newsrooms. 


With FIND, newspapers have found new partner their search for talent and diversity. 


For more information about FIND, contact: 
Wanda Lloyd, executive director 
The Freedom Forum Institute for Newsroom Diversity 
1207 Avenue, South 


E-mail: FREE PRESS. FREE SPEECH. FREE SPIRIT. 
Wanda Lloyd www.freedomforum.org 
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Resist the medical industrys spin and 


rhe messy trutns.of the health-care beat. 


Pauses, 


Questions Linger 


the finger-pointers. “This June, The Media’s 

Free Ride Comes Screeching Halt,” boast- 

flashy ads New York’s train stations and 
the sides buses. new magazine, Brill’s Content, 
was coming, founded the fiery journalist-entrepre- 
neur, Steven Brill. Finally, the sales pitch promised, 
someone would expose the foibles that smug class 
pond scum even lower than lawyers: the media. And 
that wasn’t all that was promised. The 
magazine also would reach circulation 


ack 1998, the idea was point finger 


Margaret 500,000 five years and attract the cream high- 
Sullivan end advertising. 

editor and Magazines about journalism have not tended 
vice president raving commercial triumphs. The one your hands, 
well its Washington-based competitor, the American 
she began Journalism Review, have been able make via com- 
reporting bination income, outside support, and tight cost con- 


intern 1980. trols, aiming relatively modest audience made 
mostly journalists. Brill’s Content tried more ex- 
pansive model, aimed the broader public. But things 
turned out exactly planned. 

early April, three years after the launch, an- 
nouncement came that Content would longer 
publish. The magazine had ratcheted its circulation 
high 400,000 and attracted some advertising but nev- 
er, Brill’s own admission, enough break even. Now 
the plan was merge Brill’s Content with Inside maga- 
zine (the print cousin the media-oriented Web site In- 
side.com, both which were recently purchased Brill 
complex deal involving Primedia Inc. and Powerful 


Media, co-founded Kurt Andersen and Michael 

Hirschorn). new monthly, Inside Content, would begin 

publishing, though its mission seemed aimed more the 
media industry than the general public. 
But not fast. early May, just weeks after the 
first announcement, came second: Brill’s Content 
would retain its name and its original mission, 
but not its publishing frequency. The maga- 
would appear only four times year, 

q 


down from ten. detailed the change 
plans, Brill gave positive spin. Still, 
there were layoffs and lots turmoil. And 
publishers not generally take wildly suc- 
monthlies and quarterly. 

after three years publication and now 
this change plans, what better time take 
stock this journalism experiment? Some 
questions and answers. 
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Has the magazine fulfilled its vaunted 
mission? 


For three years, Brill’s Content made 
good least some its promises. 
With such features the magazine’s 
fifty-person Influence List, its ratings 
the best and worst White House re- 
porters, its Pundit Scorecard, Brill’s Con- 
tent called ’em The evalua- 
tions got plenty media noses out 
joint, which not necessarily bad 
thing. 

And Brill’s ran some solid, ground- 
breaking stories. There was, course, 
that famous debut issue, which broke 
huge story, written founder Brill 
himself, about Independent Counsel 
Kenneth Starr’s press leaks. Novem- 
ber 1999, Brill’s took 
hard look The New York Times’s han- 
dling the Wen Lee spy case. 
smaller scale, consider the trenchant 
“Hatchet Meter” February’s issue, 
which measured the extent that candi- 
dates were victims the press, such 
issues Bush’s intelligence Gore’s 
tendency exaggerate. Its June issue 
cover line asked, under big head shot 
Rupert Murdoch, “Is this the face 
world domination?” 

Alex Jones, director Harvard 
University’s Joan Shorenstein Center 
the Press, Politics and Public Policy, 
praises the “brilliant idea” making Bill 
Kovach widely regarded Mr. Jour- 
nalistic Integrity Brill’s original om- 
budsman. All told, Jones says, think 
the magazine has set the bar higher for 
media ethics.” 


Why did something that sounded 
thrilling read, least first, like 
homework? 


With endless stories, inelegant layout, 
and earnest mission statement, Brill’s 
was, one columnist quipped, the only 
magazine that could take profile the 
snarky New York Times columnist Mau- 
reen Dowd and make read like some- 
thing from the New England Journal 
Medicine. Despite flashes brilliance, all 
too often the tone was self-righteous. 
“Reading was like being pulled into 


July/August 


foe 


the 
Press's 
g 
somebody with 


sense the 
joy this 
world shouted 
you and lec- 
tured you 
endlessly,” 
says Daniel Okrent, for- 
mer editor large 
Time magazine. Ok- 
rent, 
Steven Brill’s career, 
nevertheless found the 
magazine crushing FREE 


disappointment, FALL 


more “about gotcha” 


tentville.com, created 
ships with several 

media compa- 

nies, 

major 
works, that Brill’s 
Content was sup- 
posed scru- 
tinizing. 
Around that 
time, Brill gave 
the title 
the magazine’s 
editor chief, retaining 
the title chairman, but 
did that only because 


4 


day Savonarola, the read everything that goes in, 
fifteenth century and have the final say 

reformer who ranted the notion that switched ti- 


the public square against the pleasure- 
loving sinners all around. (Interestingly, 
when asked Brill name the best Brill’s 
Content stories over the years, men- 
tioned early effort that took Time 
task and resulted, noted with satisfac- 
tion, Time correction.) 

the months went on, effort 
temper the stridency, the magazine 
added front-of-the-book feature called 
Stuff Like mini-reviews that cele- 
brated everything from provocative 
books innovative Web sites the best 
newspaper columnists. was lively, fun, 
and readable not the three adjectives 
that came mind for the magazine 
whole. “Getting the pitch just right,” Brill 
concedes, “is high art.” 


Can journalist mogul, too? 


For someone who seemed obsessed 
with the foibles the media, Brill was 
hardly immune himself. Quick point 
out conflict interest elsewhere, his 
own situation seemed somehow less 
urgent. Consider, for example, his dual 
role journalist and entrepreneur. al- 
ways troubled some observers but their 
complaints reached crescendo last year 
when Brill’s new Internet venture, Con- 


tles counter charges con- 
flict. 

agrees. far uncommon. It’s 
question how you handle it.” How 
he’s handled this: “I’ve ignored who 
the partners are Contentville, just 
ignore who the advertisers are the 
magazine.” 

Even Okrent, despite his criticisms, 
gives credit, too: Brill, says, “not 
afraid anybody. didn’t sell out. 
did lot that was right. He’s had re- 
markable career.” (Before Brill’s Content, 
Brill founded The American Lawyer and 
then Court TV). give him credit for 
what he’s built over the years,” says Alex 
Jones. “But, this magazine, set him- 
self Caeser’s wife. Well, 
Caeser’s wife.” 


Does the public really care enough 
about the media buy magazine 
about it? 


“Personally, gobble every 
month,” said Cyndi Stivers, president 
the American Society Magazine Edi- 
tors and the editor-in-chief Time Out 
New York. But many media watchers 
wonder there are enough hard- 


4 
4 


core fourth-estaters ultimately make 
work. The early research for Brill’s Con- 
tent showed that the general public in- 
terested seeing the media held ac- 
countable, but that doesn’t necessarily 
translate into wanting devote precious 
free time reading about it. 

The magazine posted circulation 
average 325,064 for the last six 
months 2000, just squeaking past its 
paid rate base 325,000. Brill predicts 
that those numbers will rise the next 
six-month audit. (On smaller playing 
field, average for the same period 
was 21,116). 

But magazines can considerable 
lengths boost their circulation. Brill’s 
Content’s subscription price, for exam- 
ple, heavily discounted percent 
off the cover price. (By comparison, Psy- 
chology Today offers one-year subscrip- 
tion discount percent and Kip- 
linger’s Personal Finance offers per- 
cent. Other magazines, The New Yorker 
and Condé Nast Traveler, for example, 
discount even more deeply than Brill’s 
Content.) 

the advertising side, certainly, the 
magazine never attracted the amount 
high-end buys that Brill sought. all 
accounts, Brill’s Content always lost 
money and there was little prospect 
breaking even monthly. 

interview, Brill said expects 
that, quarterly, with smaller staff, 
the magazine will break even almost im- 
mediately. expects the September de- 
but issue hefty, between 200 and 
400 pages. Some the lost immediacy 
will countered greater depth and 
more emphasis graphic presentation. 
And, said, the Inside.com Web site will 
start feature some the close-to-the- 
news stories, produced Brill’s Content 
writers, that would long out date 
magazine that publishes every three 
months. 

the end, the future viability 
Brill’s Content, the quarterly, returns 
familiar question: Can media-ac- 
countability magazine aim for general 
audience (and the advertising support 
that follows) and survive? Steve Brill, 
never one admit doubt, convinced 
the answer: definitely con- 
firmed that there plenty interest out 
there.” 


EXAC 


VOICES 


Some Corrections You 


May Have 


esterday’s lead editorial 

MAD COW DISEASE: CAN’T 
HAPQEWIUNERMN Carried 
the wrong headline. 

front-page item Monday about 
record settlement class action law- 
suit misrepresented the plaintiffs. They 
have all lost their hearing restaurants. 


article World 


Prudence 


New York. garbled remark 


She fifty- 

Deutsche Neuralgikon 
spokesman. The correct 
half. 


quote is: “The plethora 
corporate bloodlet- 
ting could snowball 
the rapid-fire reactions 
send the stalled econo- 
into total seizure.” 

The Tuesday Arts section cited the 
wrong affiliation for the art historian 
who demonstrated that the mouth 
the Mona Lisa digitally manipulated, 
she does not appear smiling after 
all. CalArts. 

story rising rents Saturday’s Re- 
Estate section misquoted the actress 
looking the apartment. What she said 
was: “Sure it’s spacious you’ve been 
cremated.” 

report Metro Section 
about sexual abuse investigation the 
Bronx mislocated the spot where the po- 
lice said the suspect befriended the horse. 
south the Boat House, not north. 

editorial concerning the Wen 
Lee case April The New York Times 
probably should not have cited 
creepy feeling” source for asserting 
that the U.S. nuclear cupboard prac- 


tically bare. Still, why all the new Chi- 
nese restaurants? that about? 
stand our original inkling. 

Page Sunday’s Arts section, 
discussion the typography Her- 
mann Zapf cited dingbat error. 
not 


roundup the Friday Weekend sec- 
tion referred incorrectly regional 
coverage new choreography. “Missis- 
sippiiana” should have been spelled 
“Mississippiana.” The pan appeared 
The Tennessean, not Tennesseean. The 
part the Delta was danced Zhou 
Ping (not Qiuhua Wen), and the part 
Mark Twain Tariq Mahmoud (not 
Suleiman Hamounah). 

The shad recipe Page the Din- 
ing section Thursday was not 
meant have included molasses. 

article Saturday the Environ- 
mental Protection 
nouncement that intended roll 
back regulations the lead content 
paint despite protests from chil- 
dren’s advocates truncated remark 
President Bush. The complete 
quote reads, confident, and 
should America.” 

Due transmission screwup, obit- 
uary Friday’s paper for Louisa Starr, 
the first woman take fertility drug, 
omitted the last sentence. She also 
survived daughters Anna, Bibi, Cissy, 
Didi, Edie, Effie, and Gigi, all New 
Orleans. 

SportsWednesday’s profile 
searcher Randall Gomperz should have 
said that the kangaroo trampoline ex- 
periments conducted Oxford were 
inconclusive. 
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From Bad Worse: 


Black Images News 


elevision news, both local 
and network, fosters anti- 
petuates racial stereotypes. 
recent years, the problem has 
grown worse, not better. say 
Robert Entman and Andrew Ro- 
book, The Black Image 
the White Mind, 
and they marshal 


their harsh charge. 

Entman and Rojecki, communi- 
cations professors North Caroli- 
State University and the Univer- 
sity Illinois Chicago, respec- 
tively, came their conclusions 
studying how the ABC, CBS, and 
NBC flagship evening news shows 
portrayed black Americans during 
four randomly chosen weeks 
1997. They also examined com- 
parable group evening newscasts 
1990, and looked studies 
local newscasts Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 

The increasing emphasis 
crime and violence local 
newscasts, the authors conclude, 
“constructs sense the proto- 
typical black person that fits with 
anti-black stereotypes.” Local 
newscasts overrepresent stories 
about black perpetrators and white 
victims, and underrepresent stories 
about black victims. They dispro- 
portionately show African-Ameri- 
cans under arrest, living slums, 
welfare, and need help 
from the community. 

The book’s bleak findings about 
how race depicted local 
news also apply, although rather 
more subtly, the presumably 
network 
evening newscasts. The authors 
found ninety-nine network news 
soundbite comments foreign af- 
fairs whites compared only 


single soundbite foreign affairs 
nomics, the ratio was eighty-six 
African-American. electoral poli- 
tics, was seventy-nine soundbites 
whites none blacks. The au- 
thors acknowledge that only small 
minority African-Americans are 
represented the major think 
tanks, academic institutions, and 
consulting services where journal- 
ists tend seeking expert com- 
ments serious news issues. But 
they say the tendency reporters 
fall back the same sources night 
after night, and the unwillingness 
many journalists break out the 
existing mold, reinforces cumula- 
tive impression lack interest 
serious matters among blacks. 
Unlike critics who charge that 
news operations are either too liber- 
too conservative, the authors 
not attribute such negative im- 
pressions conscious bias. Rather, 
they contend that there exists un- 
deniable inadvertent class and cul- 
tural bias news itself, “which 
news organizations are disinclined 
challenge.” News priorities are 
shaped the journalists’ back- 
grounds, increasing competition 
for the most desirable audience 
from advertiser’s perspective, and 
the growing emphasis the 
most emotionally evocative rathe 
than the most significant stories 
all which skew the images audi- 
ences receive that shape their im- 
pressions racial matters. 
Nothing “reality” compels 
such overwhelmingly negative pre- 
sentations black Americans 
the nation’s newscasts. For in- 
stance, stories about white crime 
victims predominate local 
news even though blacks are most 
victimized violent crime, espe- 


cially the major metropolitan 
areas where stations are located. 
The preponderance 
shown welfare, the authors 
point out, may involve some racial 
stereotyping. But it’s more likely 
due the easy and convenient ac- 
cess poor black neighborhoods 
camera crews based down- 
town news bureaus. The white 
poor, who make most the na- 
tion’s welfare recipients, tend live 
less readily accessible, less visible 
rural and suburban areas. 

Dramatic shots violent crime 
victims and perpetrators, mostly 
black, are more vivid and much 
easier come than dramatic 
shots white-collar-crime victims 
and perpetrators. White slumlords, 
whose building code violations 
cause deadly fires, are shielded 
their lawyers and are rarely, ever, 
paraded for the bene fit news 
cameras police-induced “perp 
walks.” Television, unlike newspa- 
pers and radio, makes racial identi- 
inevitable element its news 
stories since it’s essentially pic- 
ture medium. 

There’s serious danger tak- 
ing the wrong message from the 
book’s research. The findings 
The Black Image the White Mind 
not suggest that television news 
should fail cover violent major 
crimes, fudge the truth about the 
comparatively high proportion 
crimes committed blacks, 
distort reality with do-good, feel- 
good flood expert soundbites 
sophisticated black academics and 
pundits. The findings suggest, 
however, that television journalists 
need more aware and sen- 
sitive the cumulative effects 
news reports that focus dispropor- 
tionately the bad things that 
minorities 
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GENEVA 


NEWSPAPERS 


Our Nose tor News Fails 


mell Close Home 


When the 


onsider the various ways 

which newspapering’s 

fitful struggles with prof- 

pressures set jour- 
nalists against ourselves, cause 
lose our bearings, and behave 
against type. 

They rob us, for one thing, 
our reporting edge. any other, 
equally important, 
business 
were downsizing newspapers 
have been, all over the sto- 
ry. never let other executives 
get away with what editors reg- 
ularly swamping their negative 
report with reminders the posi- 
tives. Couching everything eu- 
phemism. Omitting from one an- 
nouncement the next what has 
come before. 

wouldn’t for moment let 
pass soggy statement about re- 
ductions being essential without 
asking for facts about the business 
trends that made them so. cov- 
ering ourselves, this routine: 
omitting our returns, even our ex- 
ecutives’ salaries. 

Jay Harris put Boston 
public radio (WBUR) program 
May, “With several notable and 
distinguished exceptions, the press 
does not cover itself well 
does other institutions society. 
these cuts were happening local 
hospitals, would enormous 
story public largely un- 
aware and must made aware 
the slow but steady erosion pri- 
ority that’s given the public in- 
terest.” 

The profit battles have cost 
our skepticism, too. take, 
face value from our bosses, what 
good reporter would permit 
other executives get away with. 
these cuts, have cash-flow 


takeover. Wall Street demands 
them. These are the dictates 
business. And respond: Must 
improve our business literacy. 
Gotta realistic. have 
good newspaper without thriv- 
ing business. 

margins 
have gone about percent 
the last decade, while readership 
has decreased percent. 
ask how this amounts good 
business? note that Knight 
Ridder’s stocks have lagged, even 
that company has moved pub- 
licly the cost-cutting front? 

John Morton, the newspaper 
analyst, said the WBUR pro- 
gram, “Wall Street takes the view 
that all they’re interested the 
interests the shareholder yet 
the attitude they take really the 
long term undermines the interests 
the McClatchy’s 
Gary Pruitt, added, think 
it’s important for management 
media companies take longer- 
term view, transcend the short- 
think, and large, the sharehold- 
ers McClatchy understand ac- 
tions that not maximize profits 
that year, but work for the long- 
term health the company.” 

the business-savvy can ask 
such questions, how can (sup- 
posedly skeptical) news people 
complacent 
diming our newspapers’ way 
failure? It’s business reality, 
tell ourselves. Wall Street ratio- 
nal; newspapers are not public 
service. Hmmm. Steve Isenberg, 
publisher New York Newsday 
when Mark Willes killed it, said 
recent speech that Willes 
“went soil the reputation 
and workings the Los Angeles 


Times preposterous circulation 
goals and managerial incoher- 
ence which failed hugely em- 
barrassing and debilitating inci- 
dent keep the separation be- 
tween advertiser and sponsor 
participation.” For his efforts, 
Willes got $65 million. This ra- 
tional? 

Poynter Tomp- 
kins says asked drug-agent 
friend, Tennessee, what per- 
centage profit crack dealers make. 
Around percent, was the an- 
swer. Degrade the crack any 
more, raise the profit, and 
apt get yourself killed. 
rational that should 
obligingly, continuingly, de- 
grade our “products,” even 
see our business getting killed? 

Have lost, along with our 
nose for news and our skepticism, 
our courage? little trust 
our own good sense that 
should share doing, time after 
time, what bad not just for 
journalism, but for the long-term 
health the business? How did 
get co-opted? Are be- 
guiled our “compensation 
packages,” increasingly tied the 
company’s “performance?” Are 
easily fooled and cowed 
because MBAs? are 
just worn down? 

happens, our latest cave- 
ins come otherwise promis- 
ing moment. Newspapers are 
many ways stronger than any 
time since the 1950s, says John 
Lavine Northwestern’s Reader- 
ship Institute, which just com- 
pleted extensive readership 
study. “Newspapers the U.S. 
have consolidated. are the big 
player the block,” says. 
Lavine says his research shows 
how can grow more, too. The 
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keys are content (as that newshole 
cutting these days). Building our 
brand (promotion budgets are usually 
reduced right after newsroom training 
budgets). And having constructive 
culture rather than negative, defen- 
sive one (hard when you feel 
hanging your fingernails). 
ndeed, trade publications are filled, 
instead, with kind dreary re- 
solve. “There Pulitzer for cost 
cutting,” begins typical article. 
“When the going gets tough ease the 
pain,” says another. Does this sound like 
the culture industry with pas- 
sionate and vigorous belief itself and 
its future? For years, been watching 
readers who want us, but whom our 
advertisers care about, are 
longer courted are lopped off. For 
years taken our readers what 
Pruitt calls the roller coaster boom- 
and-bust, jerking ourselves and them 
around with recurrent cuts newshole, 
staffing, travel, training. 


Harris put the WBUR inter- 
view, it’s “treadmill that many are 
trapped corporate managers, sig- 
nificant shareholders, well analysts. 
treadmill people are running faster 
and faster on, simply because they 
figure out smart way get off.” 

help? First, remem- 
bering our reporting skills. Harris 
said, “It’s important for the public 
come understand this issue 
would very much like see greater 
public awareness what readers 
should expect, and greater engage- 
ment with local news organizations, 
demanding what they have every right 
democracy expect the one 
Amendment.” 

might rekindle our skepticism, 
too, questioning whether this really 
the only the inevitable course 
events. Art Brisbane, publisher the 
Kansas City Star, told recent gathering 
the Missouri journalism school that 


money and “standing the communi- 
ty” matter executives. got 
make the case that quality matters 
the money and quality matters pub- 
lic opinion.” 

Jennie Buckner, editor The Char- 
lotte Observer, recalls example 
public opinion influencing newspaper 
executives’ behavior. She recalls how 
quickly newspapers went from using 
virtually recycled newsprint using 
clamoring the part relatively 
small proportion the public. one 
researcher put it, executives feared 
potential loss public standing with 
community members loss news- 
paper readership the newspaper did 
not respond the issue.” 

came our senses, our report- 
ing skills, and our courage, might 
perhaps help make something like this 
happen again the far more sub- 


stantial question newspapers’ role 


democracy. 
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THE AUDIENCE 


ancing News Interests: 


The Great Act 


big news story sells itself, 

but attracting and main- 

taining audiences jug- 

gling act era 
peace and prosperity when dra- 
matic news scarce. The diverse 
interests news consumers create 
extraordinary challenge for 
journalists. fact, that diversity 
great mea- 
sured our news 
interest polls, it’s wonder that 
anyone sits through entire news 
broadcast reads the paper front 
back. Strong emphasis one 
few news areas can turn off 
many people attracts. 

But these same audience surveys 
suggest there peril news or- 
ganizations’ tailoring their cover- 
age that cluster subjects that 
poll well. Here’s what our polling 
finds with respect the risks and 
rewards focusing what “turns 
on” today’s news consumer. 

Big weather stories invariably 
outpoll all other subjects our 
monthly news interest surveys. But 
when the sun shining, four top- 
ics have unusual drawing power: 
crime, health, local news, and 
sports. Each attracts big bloc 
readers, viewers, and listeners from 
different demographic quarters. 

Americans consistently say they 
follow crime news more closely 
than any general subject, but be- 
ware: interest crime falling 
with the crime rates. The percent- 
age very closely following fell 
from percent 1996 per- 
cent 1998 percent 2000. 
Younger, less well-educated people, 
and African-Americans are the 
prime crime-news consumers. 

Health news does about well 
crime the polls with per- 
cent saying they follow very 
closely. Women fifty and older are 


heavier-than-average health-news 
consumers, but this subject 
considerable interest almost all 
Americans, with the exception 
men under forty. 

Community news holds strong 
general interest for about one 
four adults. Both men and women 
sixty and older 
drawn news about people and 
events their hometown. City 
dwellers and suburbanites are al- 
most interested community 
news are small-town people and 
rural audiences. 

Sports ranks high because 
dominant interest among 
men under forty. While more 
women sports these days, 
still does not show their at- 
tentiveness sports news. fact, 
women under thirty are not no- 


News about: Who Follow 
Very Closely 

Crime 30% 
Health 29% 
Sports 27% 
People events 

own community 26% 
Religion 21% 
Local government 20% 
Science and tech. 18% 
Political figures 

events Washington 17% 
Entertainment 15% 
Business and finance 14% 
International affairs 14% 
Consumer news 12% 
Culture and the Arts 10% 


NEWS INTEREST AUDIENCE SEGMENTS 


tably more interested sports 
pages and sportscasts than wo- 
men sixty and older finding 
that may say more about the cov- 
erage than about their interest 
sports. 

The staples serious news pro- 
grams and publications inter- 
national, financial, government, 
and politics each sparks strong 
news interest from fewer than one 
five Americans. Gender, genera- 
tion, and education make the dif- 
ference for this material: college- 
educated men forty years and old- 
have the most interest; less well- 
educated younger women have de- 
cidedly the least. 

Religion and science/technology 
are interest slightly larger 
pool people than the classically 
“serious news subjects.” About one 


Most Interested 
Commitment 
News 

Blacks 
Women 50+ 
Men 18-29 
Blacks, Whites 60+ 
Blacks, Whites 70+ 
60+ 
College educ. males 
College educ. 60+ 
18-29 
College educ. males 
College educ. males 40+ 
Blacks, College 

Whites 50+ 
College educ. females 


The numbers the right represent the extent which those interested the sub- 
ject enjoy keeping with the news (with being average and being the highest). 
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BOOT CAMP 
for the 


five express strong interest these GENET REVOLUTION 


two topics, but they are very different 


kinds people: religion appeals most 


older, less well-educated women. Sci- 
ence and technology attracts younger, Cells 


well-educated males who have little in- 
terest news about religion. 

similar push-pull apparent the 
audience segments attracted enter- 


Third annual intensive course (Dec. 2001) the science you 
need know cover genetic engineering, cloning, genomics, 
tainment versus culture and the arts. GMOs, biotechnology, stem cells, tissue engineering and other 
Entertainment attracts younger but new fields. Taught many the world’s leading researchers 


less well-educated segment the news from MIT, the Whitehead Institute and Harvard University. 
audience. Coverage culture and the 


Knight 


Science Journalism 
MIT 


arts appeals fewer people, and its au- Apply Sept. 
dience older, though better educated. for fellowships covering 

Looking these numbers, it’s sur- travel, hotel and 
prising that newspapers and broadcast most meals 


news programs are not having even 
more trouble stitching together gen- MIT, E32-300, Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 02139 
eral news audience. the glue 
that bonds consumers media that 
spend lot time space subjects 
that don’t especially interest them? 

Our surveys suggest that enjoying the 
news for its own sake the common de- 
nominator for news audiences. People 
who like “keeping lot” are the avid 
news consumers. This true irrespec- 
tive specific news interests. 

But there big “but” here. People 
who like keeping with the news are 
strongly committed serious news top- ence ourna ism 
ics politics, government, internation- 
news, and business. They are four 


five times more likely express strong 


interest hard news than people who Excellence 


http://web.mit.edu/knight-science/ 
boyce@mit.edu 617-253-3442 


enjoy staying current with the 
This the reasons whv news 
one the reasons why news newspapers, small 
news subjects tends drive away core 
television, radio and online 
audiences. Yes, there are more people in- 
terested softer news than serious 
news, but they are not the avid, intense form, contact: 
; consumers who are the heart and soul of | < American Association for the 
balancing act. One must provide 
enough “serious news” satisfy core 202-326-044 
audience that small numbers, but www.aaas.org/news/jawards. Sponsored 
also enough “back the book” materi- 
draw the larger number mar- 


ginal news consumers who can make 
real difference the ratings and the 
newsstand. 
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VOICES 


BEATS 


Madge Kaplan 
producer 
based WGBH 
Radio Boston. 
She has served 
Boston 
bureau chief 
for public 
Market- 
place since 1989 
and has headed 
the health desk 
WGBH since 
1995. 1998 
Kaiser Media 
Fellow 
Health, Kaplan 
focuses much 
her reporting 
changes 
the health-care 
professions. 


60 


The Real-Lite Education 
Health-Care Reporter 


airborne and 
conference for health- 
care journalists. 
colleague points out piece Time 
about geriatric care manager who 
can hired for $75 $125 
hour. say, “we could never af- 
ford She looks puzzled: 
“Huh?” she says. 
thought this might 
useful for your workshop,” 
panel would moderating about 
the health professions. “Of course,” 
say. But have laugh. 
had been thinking about dad. 

The panel went fine, but lately, 
all work subject distrac- 
tion. 1998, father suffered 
stroke. now must lean his 
family, just surely must 
lean canes and walkers, navi- 
gate and negotiate new kinds 
services. And had idea how all- 
consuming being family caregiv- 
even long-distance caregiv- 
would be. 

Two and half years ago, when 
this family medical ride began, 
imagined was lot more power- 
ful. Not only that and here 
comes the confession felt 
rush excitement, once father 
was out danger. was 
acute-care hospital, the prime lo- 
cus our country’s experiment 
with managed care. get ring- 
side seat. would “learn” new 
things while negotiating with 
providers. And oh, the story ideas 
would accumulate along the way! 

have story ideas all right. But 
they are not the ones expected. 
They often come the mid- 
dle sleepless night. What have 
discovered this: there kind 
theoretical knowledge the health- 
care system and way viewing 
from high. And then there’s the 


“Sure.” 


kind that presents itself much more 
slowly the throes trying deal 
with the system, real time. 

fear that health journalists may 
increasingly tempted soar 
above the messy stuff, especially 
when have new discoveries 
medical science keep aloft. But 
down here the trenches, whenev- 
speak anyone had re- 
cent high-intensity involvement 
with health care, find they have 
stories that equal surpass mine. 
So, despite exhaustion and oc- 
casional disillusionment, I’m map- 
ping out some new lines inquiry. 

rather like small thorns, 
hope, the side increasing- 
powerful medical p.r. industry 
that will one day dictate the health- 
care beat unless journalists keep 
insisting upon our own mission. 
Here are some observations hope 
turn into solid reporting: 

Greater consumer knowledge 
not really welcomed the nation’s 
hospitals. Yes, there are exceptions. 
But the typical acute-care hospital 


today cannot seem function 
with patient family member 
informed consumer. The term 


sounds nice but doesn’t fit any- 


where our beleaguered system. 


you press hard enough, in- 
cluded and listened begrudg- 
ingly and dubbed trouble- 
maker, not partner. Why are hos- 
pitals such laggards this respect? 
Doctors still don’t get it. This 
complaint hardly new one, but 
almost one seems telling 
them that paying closer attention 
informed patients and relatives 
not only more humane, but also 
way sharpen diagnoses and re- 
duce errors. 

Because our society hates the 
idea growing older, rather 
talk about prescription drug cov- 


erage for seniors than custodial 
care. Affordable medicine im- 


portant, but are about need 
army trained workers care 
for aging Americans trying get 
along home. The lack quali- 
fied attendants and aides help 
with bathing, meals, and forth, 
along with the absence afford- 
able insurance coverage for these 
services, about take crisis 
proportions. 

Family caregivers are not all 
alike. Some people aren’t the 
task emotionally physically: they 
lack the skills care for frail per- 
son home run interference 
with the health-care system; not 
everyone can adjust their lives 
assume this added responsibility. 
the idea tax credits help 
live-in family caregivers may too 
limited. Who’s paying attention 
the actual needs and circumstances 
today’s family caregivers? 

Talk administrative simplifi- 
health care fashionable, 
but talk far goes. Medicare 
actually has claim forms that state 
across the top: Denial Purposes 
Only. get supplemental insurer 
pay up, one has through 
months paperwork, filing for 
something both 
Medicare already 
know will denied! This madness 
only the tip iceberg that the 
press must bring the surface. 


personal experiences have giv- 
preciation the everyday prob- 
lems our health-care system. 
With all the change hear about, 
it’s been radicalizing discover 
how much things have stayed the 
same. That insight alone worthy 
exploration the health-care 
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DISCOVERED THE KEYS 


CHANGING THE WORLD. 


For their extraordinary contributions American journalism, the 


Newspaper Guild/CWA honors our Pulitzer Prize-winning journalists: 
David Cay ohnston the New York recipient the Pulitzer Prize for Beat Reporting for his 
penetrating work exposing loopholes and inequities the U.S. tax code, which was instrumental 
bringing about reforms. 
fo) 
The New York Times Staff. recipients the Pulitzer Prize for National Reporting for the compelling 
and memorable series exploring racial experiences and attitudes across contemporary America. 
aldwell the Boston Globe, recipient the Pulitzer Prize for Criticism for her insightful observations 
contemporary life and literature. 
The Newspaper Guild/CWA also congratulates Mary Hargrove the Arkansas 
the recipient the 2001 Heywood Broun Award for reporting that exposed brutal conditions the Arkansas 
juvenile prison system. The Broun Award named for the crusading journalist who founded the Guild and 
honors journalists who fight injustice society. 
> « 
Congratu tions. 
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The Watch 


ERIC ALTERMAN 


ake from somebody who 


spent four years (plus sec- 
ond edition) trying pierce 
the heart darkness that 

beneath the Washing- 
ton punditocracy: there are some truths 
buried deep beneath layers self- 
protective blubber and blabber that 
amount journalistic excavation can 
unearth them. That’s why God invented 
the novel. 

Jeffrey Frank’s astonishingly self-as- 
sured first fiction packs curiously sub- 
tle wallop. One begins reading The 
Columnist with two questions foremost 
the mind: First, just whom, exactly, 
parodying? And second, how will 
ever make through 232 pages delib- 
erately stultifying prose with this 
pompous ass narrator? 

Fortunately, both questions answer 
themselves pretty easily. Though Frank 
will deny it, the asshole/narrator in- 
stantly recognizable George Will, leav- 
ened with sprinkling Sidney Blu- 
menthal and dash Joseph Kraft, 
though nobody’s dates exactly match. 
(Ben Bradlee and the New lit- 
erary editor, Leon Wieseltier, also come 
for some gentle ribbing supporting 
roles.) The second question, however, 
tougher answer. Suffice say that de- 
spite this unpromising material, Frank 
has found his hero narrative voice that 
works like pornography your atten- 


tion span. Before you know it, 
stuck with this bastard until al- 
ready reached the phony index the 
end (“Johnson, Lyndon and private 
conversations 103-5”; “Sports, love of, 
see horsemanship”). 

The plot? Well, it’s not terribly impor- 
tant, but begins with ex-President 


Bush allegedly entreating the author 


“the cocktail party the home 
wise cabinet officer, one those happy 
occasions when everything ‘off the 
record, when Americans first and 
antagonists second” “write 
down. Don’t hold back.” Bush claims 
have been having that very conversation 


“the other day with Bar” about how 


“Brandon Sladder must know everyone 
who matters,” and adding, “We never 
missed your column.” “Bush the elder,” 
Sladder reports, added that and Bar 
always found our hero “tough” but 
and “always put your country 


THE COLUMNIST 
NOVEL JEFFREY FRANK 


SIMON SCHUSTER. 232 PP. $22.00. 


first.” The anecdote closes with the par- 
ty’s host informing Brandon “an im- 
portant policy change toward one 
those hostile little nations that remind 
one poisonous insects,” though Bran- 
don had little paying attention: 
his thoughts “were elsewhere 
next column, course permitted 
myself quick, private tour 


and what say television ap- 
pearance that very evening.” Perfect. 

This self-important story might 
true for any reasonably well-known in- 
sider pundit, promiscuously are pho- 
compliments paid those with the 
power return them ink purchased 
the barrel over the now overcrowd- 
cable lines. What get Bil- 
dungsroman the kind guy who tat- 
tled his college roommate for bring- 
ing girls back his room and then felt 
persecuted “strangers who unac- 
countably wanted hurt him” when 
discovered that said roommate, “Kip,” 
retaliated peeing all over his clothing 
and the rest his classmates ostracized 
him. When Sladder blackballed from 
all the fraternities campus, even “the 
ones for admitted outcasts,” blames 
them the Vietcong. 

The rest the story old-fash- 
ioned one. Ambitious boy returns home 
Buffalo, destroys parents’ life, destroys 
girlfriend’s life, and run out town 
newspaper boss, only let loose 
Washington where the very that 
made him pariah college and 
home turn out just what takes 
get ahead pundit. Sally Quinn’s 
hometown, people expect thrown 
over when something better the line 
“friend” comes along, and are more 


than eager the same you should 
their fortunes (read “job” give them 


unexpected tug the status ladder. 
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Sladder tells the reader, “As col- 
umn became more popular, did I.” 
And goes. 

Whether eating, sleeping, defecating, 
procreating, Sladder really engaged 
only one true task: identifying and 
pleasing his masters. His “complicated” 
views Vietnam are indistinguishable 
temper and importance from his 
views which cocktail party attend 
whose daughter try seduce. 
(This one’s family goes riding with the 
Bouviers; that one’s daddy owns small 
opinion magazine, etc, etc.) has one 
set views Vietnam when he’s suck- 
ing Jack Kennedy, another when 
providing the sieve through which Lyn- 
don Johnson leaks his lies, and yet 
third when showing uncommon sym- 
pathy for the trials and tribulations 
Richard Nixon. Each filtered through 
the perceived views his paper’s edi- 
tors and owners. (Some the funniest 
lines the book occur when Sladder 
finds himself the presence his pa- 
per’s Ben Bradlee-esque editor and sud- 
denly starts salting every other sentence 
with “fuck” “shit” though vo- 
cabulary transplant operation had gone 
slightly awry.) When Sladder’s smug 
parochialism occasionally interrupted 
genuine personal crisis failing 
entirely bereft such skills intima- 
cy, empathy, and courage. 


the one hand, Frank lam- 


and feigned understanding 
world affairs. But that part 
shooting fish barrel. hardly need 
his novelistic talents know that that 
percent what read and hear from 
these “Sabbath Gasbags” (Calvin Trillin’s 
term) made the spot. Where 
Frank’s talents novelist take into new 
territory allowing peek the psy- 
chic costs these clowns pay for playing 
someone they would like think they 
are 24/7 while knowing full well inside 
themselves that they cannot measure up. 

once attended cocktail party giv- 
where well-respected Washington Post 
foreign-affairs columnist and editorial- 
page editor told story about diplo- 
mat considered the only “really 
first-class Indonesian they’ve had 
about thirty years.” marveled the 
people around him nodded agree- 
ment, the man were saying nothing 
unusual, much less outrageously igno- 
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rant, racist, and patently ridiculous. For 
years, while writing books and articles 
about Washington pundits, I’ve tried 
understand how someone who ap- 
peared relatively intelligent and, 
many respects, sort decent, could 
make gross statement without 
knowing what jerk was making 
himself. Well, Jeffrey Frank has finally 
answered question and has done 
Frank (with whom friendly 
cocktail party sort way), now 
editor The New Yorker, but spent 
many decades The Washington Post 


and The Washington Star. only 
question how subversive writing 
talent managed survive that ordeal 
when many fine minds before him 
have been vanquished the cushy 
comforts our capital’s consensual 
obliviousness. The Columnist mar- 
velously fitting tribute the men and 
women who make and remake 
every Sunday morning. 


tion, Worth, and MSNBC.com and the 
author three books, including Sound 
Fury: The Making the Punditocracy. 


Announces 


FOR 2001 


public health reporting 


Monique Angle USA Today 


Taunya English The Oregonian 


Ellen Cho Atlanta 


Penny Duckham 


Kaiser Family Foundation 
2400 Sand Hill Road 
Menlo Park, 94025 
Email: 


Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. 


THE KAISER MEDIA INTERNSHIPS 
URBAN HEALTH REPORTING 


internship program for young minority 
journalists interested specializing urban 


The twelve 2001 Kaiser Media Interns and their host newspapers/T stations are: 


Raihan Akther The Detroit Free Press 
Kimberly Atkins The Boston Globe 
Danica Coto The Sun-Sentinel, Fort Lauderdale 


Linda Lou The Plain Dealer, Cleveland 

Anu Manchikanti The San Jose Mercury News 
Angela Martin KXAS-5, Dallas-Fort Worth 
Simone Sebastian The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
Aparna Surendran The Los Angeles Times 

Jenica Dover San Francisco-Oakland 


Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 


The Kaiser Family Foundation independent health care foundation and not affiliated with 


The Henry Kaiser Family Foundation again sponsoring summer internships, 
starting June 2001, nine metropolitan newspapers and three local television 

stations, for young minority journalists interested reporting urban public health 
issues. The interns are selected the newspapers/T stations. 


The Kaiser Internship Program provides initial week-long briefing urban public 
health issues and health reporting the National Press Club Washington, D.C. 
Interns are then based for ten weeks their newspaper/T station, typically under 
the direction the Health Metro Editor/News Director, where they report 
health issues. The program ends with 3-day meeting and site visit Boston. 
Interns receive 12-week stipend and travel expenses. The aim provide young 
journalists journalism college graduates with in-depth introduction and 
practical experience the specialist health beat. For more details, check our website 
www.kff.org; apply for the 2002 program, write to: 


Eric Alterman columnist for The Na- 
| 
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The Perfectionist Press 


Greenfield, the late, great Newsweek columnist 
editorial-page editor The Washington Post, started going around her.” 
writing Washington the early 1990s, unbeknown 


even her closest friends. Among the very few she told the pro- 


ject was Michael Beschloss, the historian. And 1998, battling 
lung cancer, she asked Beschloss her literary executor 


ensure, writes Afterword, “that the book would 
published she could not see through the end.” 


WASHINGTON 
MEG GREENFIELD. 


PUBLICAFFAIRS. 241 PP. $26.00 


She could not. When she died, the spring 1999, the 
book was unfinished. But Beschloss pored over the multiple 


consultation with handful other Greenfield intimates, 
saw the manuscript through publication this year. 
Why was Greenfield secretive about the work? 


Beschloss speculates that she might have felt somewhat shy 


about her first book-writing venture, and that she may have 


asked. But thinks there was more important reason, 


well: “From the moment she came Washington live, 
1961, she was determined preserve inner chamber 


her life that could not touched altered the carnival 


Precisely that, Beschloss writes the difficulty living “at 
the center political and journalistic influence without los- 
ing your principles, detachment, individual human quali- 
ties” her book’s central theme. And probably helps ex- 
plain kind low-grade grumbling about Greenfield’s book 
that has been audible the capital’s journalistic circles since 
appeared. Characteristically, with unsparing directness and in- 
cisive wit, Greenfield has cut close the bone, exposing Wash- 


ington’s habitually dishonest, often silly, sometimes squalid 


and occasionally brave and good mores for all see. 
Washington not about journalism per se. Instead, 
kind anthropological memoir, study, through the lens 


Greenfield’s nearly four-decades-long career, the folks and 
drafts each section Greenfield had stored computer 


disks labeled with “Greek-sounding code names” and hidden 
various nooks and crannies her home office, and, 


folkways that mark the center government and make the 
environs inside the Beltway seem very foreign the rest 
the nation. But since reporters, pundits, and editors are central 
factors the equation and utterly critical the image- 
mongering that, Greenfield sees it, great 
failing her observations and the lessons she draws from 
them may most pertinent her erstwhile colleagues. 
the next page small example those large observations. 
Merrill McLoughlin 


Merrill McLoughlin, former co-editor U.S. News 


World Report, free-lance journalist Milwaukee. 


What FIU and The Miam 


FIU congratulates our alumni and The 


Staff winning the 2001 award 


“The success our alumni has 
confirmed the exceptional education and 
career preparation our faculty provide.” 


Arthur Heise, dean the FIU School Journalism and Mass Communication 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
public research university 


For admission information visit our web site at: 
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the news business developed our techniques 
and ethical standards largely reaction dis- 
credited professional habits the not-so-distant past. Par- 
tisan reporting public figures was among them. But too 
many have moved from establishing professional 
detachment something different: willful disconnect- 
edness from the human reality that lies the heart the 
issues and stories are covering. 

Too often don't report what really see share 
what really know. have taken instead reading 
public figures hot-dog 1950s English major might read 
great novel. Practically elucidating extenuating con- 
text allowed. Public figures are described solely terms 
how well they live the impossible, ridiculous, and 
hypocritical postures they strike from the podium. 
and will continue perfect,” the public person says 
the classic, age-old junkspeak that office-seekers every- 
where have always indulged. “In twelve-part series start- 
ing today,” our newspapers will sooner later gravely an- 
nounce, “the Daily Blast evaluates the record Congress- 
man Jones and how well has lived his 
campaign pledge perfect.” 

Guess who flunks? The congressman, course, but also 
the media who forfeit just little more our credi- 
bility every time become willing and not quite 
straightforward partner this silly game. “Of course he's 
not perfect,” increasingly exasperated readership says. 
“Who ever thought was could be? Why are you tak- 


ing this guff seriously the first place? Just you can hang 
him with it? Why don't you tell what really going on? 
Why don't you judge him against realistic standard? Who 
out unrelieved desire wrong. Might see it, 
not cynically but honestly, differently from what you have 
sharply implied? And forgive the very thought it, but 
might he, least part the presentation, have point?” 
account reality, our product too often rings false 

The hardest part Washington job 
discover and comprehend what those real men and women 
are doing and why not pretend “why” posturing “why,” 
but why. Oddly enough, that still considered heretical 
idea some places. 

And here another even less reputable idea which 
also subscribe: You can't understand the “why” without 
considering the thought that maybe these big-deal Wash- 
ington personages you hound and nitpick and trap and 
query and describe and describe and describe are fal- 
lible, two-legged, air-breathing, potato-chip-eating human 
beings. mean you have like them (though 
you may). 

recognize the conflicts and susceptibilities others 
largely imagining them ourselves. Journalists who per- 
sist regarding themselves thoroughly clean and the 
world around them thoroughly dirty are guilty more 
than misplaced moral vanity. 


will not soon read more frightening book. catalog appalling 
carriages justice, some them nearly and infuriating.” 
—George Will, The Washington 
troubling portrayal the criminal justice system from within its 
“One the most influential books the year.... objective reference 
for partisans all stripes.” —Boston Globe 

WHEN JUSTICE GOES WRONG AND HOW MAKE RIGHT 


GOES WRONG 


Barry Scheck Peter Neufeld Jim Dwyer 


Includes New Updated Chapter 
leaders the Innocence Project 
draw their own experiences and 
wealth research, documenting the 
flaws and failures police detectives, eye- 
witnesses, medical examiners, defense 
attorneys, jurors, and trial judges action. 


$6.99 The authors also call attention the jury 
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dazzling dominance “junk 
including the ubiquitous, unreliable hair 


sample. They culminate with recommen- 
dations for system-wide reform, providing 
practical steps for protecting the innocent 
against forensic fraud, self-serving inform- 
ants, lazy lawyers, dirty cops, and other 
destructive forces. 


Penguin Putnam Academic Marketing Dept. 375 Hudson St., NY, 10014-3657 www.penguinputnam.com 
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ism jobs. 


Fill your openings using the largest and most popular resource for journal 


JournalismJobs.com operated association with Journalism Review 


alismjobs.com 


III. Regrets 


EVAN CORNOG 


obert Shogan has been writing 
about presidential politics for 
more than three decades, and 
this his eighth book tack- 

the subject either directly oblique- 
ly. Following short overview the re- 
lationship between presidents and the 
press, Bad News offers capsule sum- 
maries the presidential campaigns 
Shogan has covered through last year’s 
race and the Florida aftermath. The 
book concludes with prescription for 
fixing what wrong with our current 
way running and reporting 
presidential campaigns. 

The book’s strengths come from 
Shogan’s long experience and his close 
observation the electoral process. Hav- 
ing watched the development political 
spin, Shogan criticizes its rise with mor- 
dant observations. acutely aware 
the dangers being sucked into the orbit 
the White House, and the power 
candidates’ flattery. recounts, for ex- 
ample, effort Jimmy Carter so- 
licit advice from reporters how 
could improve his performance the 
1976 campaign, and rebukes himself 
“unprofessional” succumbing the 
temptation offer George Bush ad- 


BAD NEWS: WHERE THE PRESS GOES 
WRONG THE MAKING THE 
PRESIDENT 
ROBERT SHOGAN 
IVAN DEE. $26. 308 PP. 


vice debating during Bush’s campaign 
for re-election governor Texas. 

Shogan’s recountings recent presi- 
dential contests are solid, and each 
chapter, points situations where 
the press his view failed its job. 
His catalog shortcomings hardly 
novel the press should have looked 
into the Watergate burglary more ag- 
gressively during the 1972 race; Gerald 
Ford’s blunder denying that there was 
Soviet domination Eastern Europe 
was overplayed; the press should not let 
campaigns define expectations for pri- 
mary-election outcomes and does 
not advance the discussion much. 

times, criticizes the press for not 
understanding events clearly they 
would understood later years. But 


this is, after all, the price journalism pays 
for immediacy. Journalists like think 
that they are writing the first draft 
history, and way they are. But histo- 
rians come the task with greater ac- 
cess the papers and reminiscences 
those power, and with the incalcula- 
ble benefit hindsight. anything, 
Shogan’s critique himself and his fel- 
low reporters too harsh they are 
doing hard job under difficult condi- 
tions, and can scarcely expected 
perceive 1968, say, the transformation 
American electoral politics that came 
with that year’s presidential race and the 
end the New Deal electoral alliance. 
Shogan’s perspective remains very 
much that the insider inside the 
campaign planes, inside the White 
House, and inside the major news orga- 
nizations. Shogan certainly presents 
thoughtful criticisms the world in- 
habits, but does not take them very 
far. laments the low voter turnout 
America, but does not ask how (or 
whether) those non-voters get their 
news. mentions the twenty-four- 
hour news cycle and the pressure 
first with story (and does good job 
discussing this with regard Election 
Night 2000) but does not venture any 
serious criticism the existing corpo- 
rate structures American journalism. 
There is, short, not great deal 
distance between the author and his 
subject. While this often advantage, 
because allows the reader benefit 
from Shogan’s unusual degree close- 
ness the events the book covers, ul- 
timately limits the book’s value. His pre- 
scriptions for better coverage re- 
porters should 
“character” proper context, explain 
the value and limits polling data, and 
refrain from trying predict the future 
are reasonable but hardly daring. For 
all the boldness the book’s title and 
subtitle, the impression the reader takes 
away that reporters are doing the best 
they can under the circumstances. 
stronger analysis those circumstances 
would have made for stronger book. 


Evan Cornog associate dean Colum- 
bia’s Graduate School Journalism and 
the co-author Hats the Ring: II- 
lustrated History American Presi- 
dential Campaigns. 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


DOUBLE FOLD: LIBRARIES AND THE ASSAULT 
PAPER 

Nicholson Baker 

Random House. 370 pp. $25.95 


icholson Baker, novelist and now 
polemicist, here attacks the na- 
libraries for turning their 
paper resources into film and digital 
simulations. Double Fold contains fasci- 
nating history for example, the rela- 
tionship between national libraries and 
the intelligence community, and their 
common affection for favored 
gence tool, microfilm. Baker concedes 
that microfilm has its uses; what angers 
him the simultaneous destruction 
the microfilming process the printed 
material, particularly the bound vol- 
umes America’s vast newspaper her- 
apologists for microfilm would have 
believe. For example, Joseph Pulitzer’s 
graphically innovative New York World 
now exists largely crude film made 
the 1950s, lacking both the clarity and 
color the originals (see the book’s 
striking illustrations). save remnants, 
Baker himself has established modest 


storage facility calls the American 


Newspaper Repository; argues that li- 
braries could well have done the same 
minimal cost. intent accus- 
ing the libraries that only glancingly 
suggests that the newspaper publishing 
industry itself has been negligent pre- 
serving its own records. 


THE PRESS AND RACE: MISSISSIPPI JOUR- 
NALISTS CONFRONT THE MOVEMENT 
Edited David Davies 


University Press Mississippi. 302 pp. $30 


his collection articles, edited 
the chair the journalism depart- 


Mississippi, recalls the work eight 
Mississippi journalists the turbulent 
decade between Brown Board Educa- 
tion (1954) and Freedom Summer 
(1964). Some them were well known 
nationally; Ira Harkey, Jr., the 
Pascagoula Chronicle, Hazel Brannon 
Smith the Lexington Advertiser, and 
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Hodding Carter, Jr., the Greenville 
Delta-Democrat Times won Pulitzer 
Prizes for courageous editorials urging 
their state move beyond racism. But 
others, such Oliver Emmerich the 
McComb also showed 
courage, without gaining national ap- 
plause. Two editors the other side 
Jimmy Ward the Jackson Daily News 
and Percy Greene the Jackson Advo- 
cate, black newspaper are also in- 
cluded, unflatteringly. These reassess- 
ments make clear that the real “move- 
ment” that these editors faced was less 
the civil-rights movement than the 
white-supremacist movement, which 
ruled the state violence and espi- 
onage. partly owing the work 
the best these editors that book 
candid this one can published 
the state now matter course. 


JOURNALISM AND NEW MEDIA 

John Pavlik 

Columbia University Press. 272 pp. 
$49.50; $17.50 paperbound 


ohn Pavlik, professor Columbia’s 

Graduate School Journalism, of- 
fers Journalism and New Media 
survey current technological changes 
and their implications. briskly covers 
such devices omnidirectional cameras 
and the complexities digital report- 
ing. avoids the trap being mere 
enthusiast for every incoming gadget, 
and emphasizes emerging problems af- 
fecting privacy, accuracy, and editorial 
integrity. concerned particular 
with appropriate training today’s 
journalism students for future journal- 
ism that promises increasingly 
challenging. the book has drawback, 
that was written slow tradi- 
tional medium; many its references 
may already dated. 


THE PUBLISHER: PAUL BLOCK: LIFE 
FRIENDSHIP, POWER POLITICS 

Frank Brady 

University Press America. 562 pp. 
$49; $29.50 paperbound 


aul Block (1875-1941) makes 
cameo appearance George 


kind tinhorn sidekick William 
Randolph Hearst. This laborious biogra- 
phy Frank Brady St. John’s Univer- 
sity makes clear that there was more 
Block than Seldes thought, but perhaps 
not much Brady believes. Block’s 
was story immigrant success 
migration from East Prussia, first 
newspaper job the age ten; success 
New York advertising represen- 
tative; newspaper publisher, sometimes 
front man for Hearst; and years 
hobnobbing with celebrities and 
cians, including Republican presidents. 
failed two quests: found ma- 
jor newspaper and run paper 
Manhattan. What endures his reputa- 
tion his association with two solid 
newspapers, the Toledo Blade, which 
bought, and the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
which and Hearst created closings 
and mergers. Today both are still pub- 
lished his descendants. 


YELLOW JOURNALISM: PUNCTURING THE 
MYTHS, DEFINING THE LEGACIES 

Joseph Campbell 

Praeger. 209 pp. $62.50 


University has engaged in- 

dustrious research (almost 
third the book footnotes) aimed 
clarifying controversies over yellow jour- 
nalism such who invented the term 
and whether yellow journalism got the 
country into war over Cuba. Moreover, 
intent giving clean bill health. 
The results are interesting enough; 
credits Ervin Wardman the New York 
Press with first using “yellow journalism” 
print, 1897. absolves the yellows 
creating war fever that led the con- 
flict with Spain, arguing that the newspa- 
pers’ attention the Cuban issue was in- 
constant and that policymakers were dis- 
regarding the headlines any case. al- 
contends that the influence the yel- 
low press American newspapers was 
generally beneficial, providing lasting in- 
novations graphics and enterprise re- 
porting. Credible Campbell’s findings 
may be, is, alas, trying expunge slur 
that has gone around the world and en- 
dured for century. “Yellow” will never 
much compliment. 
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MAN AWARD THE WHITE HOUSE CORRESPONDENTS’ 


the presidential Award from the White House Correspondents’ Associc 


campaign ended with locked virtual recognizing repeated White House coverag 


Je. 


ders Steven coverage 


throughout the year 


campaign, 
19! PC 


Florida, 


with apparent 


country not ready science, that 


could beat 


political order behind either candidate despite Bush’s family ties there. His reporting was strong 


and his stories 


xplained that the men vanishing old coalitions illustrated this. 
the presidency beginning recognize The award was presented Steve President Bush the 
the country. White House Correspondents’ Association Dinner. 


Knight Ridder. What 
point 
end 
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Liberals and 
the high court’s include 
view the law 


year’s recipient of the 
yea reciple nt of the 
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Aldo Beckman 


can make. 
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We're local, ‘he Philadelphia Inquire: 
adelphia Daily News ‘Columbus (Ga.} Ledger-Enauire: The 


Death toll Armed teen cops busted 
pot rally sentenced 


India 


still rising Attorneys refusing represent 
Relatives Wilson heartened news indignant WNC 


The Wilson (N.C.) Daily Times 1/29/01 . Asheville (N.C.) Citizen-Times 4/15/01 


urges computers avoid prescription errors 


Newsday 4/21/01 


remains Drowning: Giant party 
Connecticut opens tourist season 


The (N.H.) Keene Sentinel 4/12/01 The Oregonian 5/15/01 | 


Principal upset parents 


The Des Moines Register 5/12/01 


Officials the South Korean 
School are missing the mark Embassy, speaking condition 


anonymity, refused elabo- 


The Times Argus (Barre-Montpelier, Vt.) 12/3/99 rate on the lawmakers’ appeal. 


The Messenger (Athens, Ohio) 5/11/01 


Officials under fire over immolation report 


The Indian Express (Mumbai, India) 11/7/00 


Water parasite fears move Alberta 


The Province (Alberta, Canada) 5/6/01 
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TODAY TOMORROW TOYOTA 


‘ 


1997, Toyota was the first car company 
the world mass-produce hybrid 
vehicle. combining gasoline and electric 
power, the Prius reduces smog-forming 
emissions; cuts gas consumption half, 
and, short, has revolutionized the way 
cars affect our environment. 


Even so, not resting our laurels. 

The Toyota Hybrid System being further 

refined, make cleaner and more 

efficient. And continuing search 

for even greener forms transportation. 


The next step? hydrogen-powered fuel 
cell vehicle whose only emission pure 
water. And beyond that, who knows. But 
matter what fresh alternatives are 
discovered the future, they 
found overnight. the result 
90% perspiration. And 10% inspiration. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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